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Message From the Acting Director 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service made great 
strides in FY 1996 in implementing an ecosystem 
approach to carrying out its wildlife management 
responsibilities. The ecosystem approach to wild- 
life management will improve our efforts to con- 
serve, protect and enhance fish and wildlife and 
their habitats for the continuing benefit of the 
American people. 


We have worked hard to ensure that each of our 
individual programs is working together to ful- 
fill our mission. At the same time, we realize pri- 
vate citizens, conservation groups, State and lo- 
cal governments and other Federal agencies all 
have important roles to play in protecting our 
Nation’s irreplaceable natural resources. 





Several major accomplishments during the past year underline the value of this cooperative 
approach to wildlife habitat protection. We’re using Habitat Conservation Plans that engage 
private land owners, nongovernment organizations and government agencies to ensure both 
habitat protection and economic development. We are seeking enhanced partnerships with 
outside organizations to help us carry out President Clinton’s Executive Order calling for 
expanded opportunities for hunting, fishing, wildlife observation and photography, and en- 
vironmental education and interpretation on the National Wildlife Refuge System. Coopera- 
tive partnerships with other Federal agencies allowed us to meet the directives of the 
President's Executive Order on recreational fishing. More than 20 agencies are now engaged 
in carrying out a 5-year agenda for conserving, restoring, or enhancing recreational fishery 
resources. 


As the demand for wildlife-oriented recreation grows and the budgets for the agencies charged 
with meeting this responsibility remain stable, partnerships are increasingly important. Pre- 
serving today’s natural wonders for the children of tomorrow will require the combined ef- 
forts of land owners, hunters, anglers, birdwatchers and other concerned conservationists. 
We iook forward to working with an ever-expanding network of cooperators to ensure that 
our wildlife resources, and the American people, can reap the benefits of healthy, productive 


natural habitats for generations to come. lace 























Mission and 
Organization 


The mission of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service is to con- 
serve, protect, and enhance 
fish and wildlife and their 
habitats for the continuing 
benefit of the American 
people. The Service’s major 
responsibilities are for migra- 
tory birds, endangered spe- 

















“The Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice has been increasing its 
engagement with the world 
beyond the refuge boundary. 
We must be willing and able 
to work cooperatively with 
others to conserve wildlife 
habitat within the American 
landscape. Private citizens, 





FWS photo by Merritt / CR. Cox 
conservation groups, State and local governments and other Federal agen- 
cies all have important roles to play if we are to truly protect the ecosystenis 
we share with wildlife, and on which we, ourselves, depend.” 





cles, certain marine mam- 
mals, and freshwater and 


John Rogers 
anadromous fish. 








Acting Fish and Wildlife Service Director 














This Nation’s fish and wild- 

life resources are an important part of our 
natural heritage. They represent an irreplace- 
able natural legacy, provide numerous oppor- 
tunities for recreational enjoyment, serve as 
indicators of environmental health, and in 
many ways support our livelihood. With pres- 
sures on our natural resources increasing each 
day, efforts to preserve them for future gen- 
erations are all the more critical. 


The Service's origins date back to 1871, when 
Congress established the U.S. Fish Commis- 
sion to study the decrease of the Nation’s food 
fishes and recommend ways to reverse the 
decline. The Fish Commission was placed 
under the Department of Commerce in 1903 
and renamed the Bureau of Fisheries. In the 
1970s, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life became today’s Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The changes in management and organization 
over the years demonstrate the evolving, yet 
continuing need for Federal programs to pro- 
tect fish and wildlife resources. A chart dis- 
playing the Service’s present organizational 
structure is provided in the Supplemental In- 
formation section on page 67. 


Achievements And 
Challenges Of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service 


The past year was one of accomplishment for 
the Service. The foundations for our success 
were environmental organizations, business 
and civic groups, corporations, private indi- 
viduals, and local, State, and Federal agencies 
working collaboratively by discussing con- 
cerns, exchanging ideas and seeking solutions. 
Through these partnerships, the Service has 
developed cooperative relationships that 
have resulted in a number of significant 
achievements. 


Endangered 
Species Act 
Success 





As Americans cel- 
ebrated the Interna- 
tional Migratory Bird 
Day, May 11, 1996, 





American Bald Eagle 
On its way to 
Recovery 




















they were heartened by 
the success of the Endan- 
gered Species Act: nearly 
51 of the 91 U.S. birds clas- 
sified as either endan- 
gered or threatened are 
either stable or increasing 
in number. The American 
bald eagle, peregrine fal- 
con, and brown pelican are examples of birds 
that are well on their way to recovery, while 
the California condor and the whooping crane 
are encouraging examples of how species can 
be rescued from the brink of extinction. 





Pe ine falcon 
FWS photo 


As far back as 1870, habitat loss and shooting 
took a heavy toll on the whooping crane dur- 
ing the settlement of the West. Since then, the 
Service has conducted an ambitious recovery 
program. The success of the whooping crane 





program has served as a model to other coun- 
tries seeking to protect other crane species. 


The Endangered Species program received 
increased attention in FY 1996 as debate about 
reauthorization of the Endangered Species Act 
of 1973 made headlines across the Nation. The 
Act, recognized as the single most comprehen- 
sive environmental legislation ever enacted by 
Congress, requires the conservation of threat- 
ened and endangered species and the ecosys- 
tems upon which they depend. The Service 
is one of two agencies (the other is the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service) charged with 
implementing the Act. The Service’s respon- 
sibilities include working with partners to 
conserve species before they need the protec- 
tion of the Act, determining the species that 
need protection (listing), and restoring listed 
species to a secured existence (recovery). 








Wolf Reintroduction Under Budget and Ahead of Schedule 


Reintroduction of the gray wolf in Yellowstone National Park in Wyoming and in central 
Idaho has been so successful that no new releases will be made in either area in 1997. 
“The wolves already released have reproduced well and suffered few losses and the 
program so far is not only under budget but ahead of schedule,” Secretary of the Interior 


Bruce Babbitt said. 


Fifteen wolves were reintroduced into central Idaho and 14 in Yellowstone National 
Park in 1995. Twenty wolves were reintroduced in central Idaho and 17 in Yellowstone 
National Park in 1996. Seven litters of wolves were believed born this spring to reintro- 


duced parents in central Idaho. 


Wolf reintroduction program coordinator Ed Bangs said while wolf mortality in 
Yellowstone was slightly higher than in Idaho, the rate remains below predictions. “With 
the two litters born last year to the Yellowstone wolves, we started off much better than 


expected and that momentum has continued throughout this year.” Bangs said any 





FWS photo by Pedro Ramirez, JR reintroduction proposals beyond 1997 would be evaluated on a yearly basis. 
The reintroduction goal calls for establishing 10 breeding pairs in each of 3 recovery areas for 3 successive years, which would 
result in a recovered wolf population and removal of wolves in the northern Rocky Mountains from the endangered species list 


by 2002. 
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The success of the Endangered Species Act 
extends beyond the national boundaries of the 
United States. Rebounding from the effects 
of habitat loss and commercial exploitation, 
Australia’s population of saltwater crocodiles 
is being reclassified by the Service from en- 
dangered to threatened, a less restrictive des- 
ignation under the Act. Protective manage- 
ment strategies by the Australian Government 
are largely responsible for the crocodile’s re- 
covery. The Service is also issuing a special 
rule allowing the importation into this coun- 
try of skins of these crocodiles as well as Nile 
crocodiles, also listed as threatened, if certain 
requirements are met. 


Breeding Duck Populations Rise for 
Third Straight Year 


Breeding duck populations are at their high- 
est levels since 1979. Aerial breeding ground 
surveys for waterfowl conducted by the Ser- 
vice recorded an estimated 37.5 million ducks, 
up from 35.9 million in 1995. 


There are two primary reasons for this good 
news. The first reason involves the abundant 
precipitation and good habitat conditions on 
the breeding grounds. The second centers on 
the activities of hunters and other conserva- 
tionists who have spent the last decade restor- 
ing and conserving vital wetlands in key duck 
production areas. 


Although duck populations naturally fluctu- 
ate over time as habitat and water conditions 
change, there would not have been such a sub- 
stantial recovery from the drought in the mid- 
1980s and early 1990s without these habitat 
conservation efforts. 


A National Home for Conservation 
Training 


The National Education Training Center, cur- 
rently completing construction, will be fully 
operational in FY 1997. It is designed to serve 
as a “home” for conservation training 
throughout the U.S. Although the bulk of the 
training will be for Service personnel, it will 
also provide model conservation education 
programs for the Nation. In FY 1996, model 
education programs using distance learning, 
teacher training, reading contests, school cur- 
ricula, and mass media were developed on 
topics such as migratory birds, biodiversity, 
wildlife trade, wetlands and endangered spe- 
cies. 


Comprehensive Recreational 
Fisheries Conservation Plan 


During FY 1996, the Service led the implemen- 
tation of President Clinton’s Executive Order 
12962 on Recreational Fisheries. The Order: 





+ requires 
Federal agencies 
to strengthen ef- 
forts to improve 
the quality of 
streams, rivers, 
and lakes sup- 
porting recre- 
ational fisheries; 
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+ establishes a National 
Recreational Fisheries Coordina- 
tion Council consisting of seven 
Federal agencies; 























¢ charges the Council with 
developing a comprehensive Rec- 
reational Fishery Resources Con- 
servation Plan; and 


¢ calls for a new policy to 
promote compatibility between the 
protection of endangered species 
and recreational fisheries. 


In June 1996, the Conservation Plan was pre- 
sented and highlighted by Secretary Babbitt 
ata National Fishing Week breakfast in Wash- 
ington, D.C.. The breakfast was attended by 
fisheries experts and enthusiasts from partici- 
pating departments and agencies, State and 
tribal agencies, fisheries managers, conserva- 
tion groups, and the sportfishing industry. 


The plan’s effectiveness will be evaluated 
collaboratively each year by the National Rec- 
reational Fisheries Coordination Council and 
the Sport Fishing and Boating Partnership 
Council. The former, co-chaired by the Secre- 
taries of the Interior and Commerce, is com- 
prised of representatives of the departments 
participating in the Conservation Plan. The 
latter is a federally chartered advisory panel 
comprised of sportfishing and boating advo- 
cates from the private sector and State agen- 
cies. Further, the policy providing for endan- 
gered species recovery while maximizing 
sportfishing opportunities called for by the 
Executive Order is complete. 


New Refuge Management Principles 
and Public Use Priorities 


The value of the Refuge System to the Nation 
was highlighted through President Clinton’s 
issuance of Executive Order 12996 on March 
26, 1996. It affirms four principles: 


Habitat - Fish and wildlife will not 
prosper without high-quality habi- 


tat, and without fish and wildlife, 
traditional uses of refuges cannot 
be sustained. The Refuge System 
will continue to conserve and en- 
hance the quality and diversity of 
fish and wildlife habitat within ref- 
uges. 


Public Use - The Refuge System 
provides important opportunities 
for compatible wildlife-dependent 








Wildlife Watch Okefenokee NWR 
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recreational activities involving 
hunting, fishing, wildlife observa- 
tion and photography, and envi- 
ronmental education and interpre- 
tation. 


Partnerships - America’s sports- 
men and women were the first 
partners who insisted on protect- 
ing valuable wildlife habitat within 
wildlife refuges. Conservation 
partnerships with other Federal 
agencies, State agencies, tribes, or- 
ganizations, industry, and the gen- 
eral public can make significant 
contributions to the growth and 
management of the Refuge System. 





Public Involvement - The public 
should be given a full and open 
opportunity to participate in deci- 
sions regarding acquisitions and 
management of our national wild- 
life refuges. 
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It directs the Secretary of the Interior to pro- 
tect the biological integrity of the Refuge Sys- 
tem while enhancing Opportunity for compat- 
ible wildlife-dependent recreation and public 
involvement in planning and management 
decision making. 


To begin implementation of the Executive 
Order, the Service conducted a workshop with 
34 nongovernmental organizations. Preser- 
vation of wildlife and habitat was established 
as the top Priority. In addition, a Friends Ini- 
tiative was launched in cooperation with sev- 
eral environmental organizations. On behalf 
of the initiative, the Service and the National 
Wildlife Refuge Association will Publish a di- 
rectory of Sponsoring refuges, cooperating as- 
sociations and Friends Groups, and identify 
Refuge System units with high potential for a 
successful Friends Group. 


Three New Refuges Added in FY 
1996 


Three new national wildlife refuges were of- 
ficially added to the National Wildlife Ref- 
uge System, bringing the total number of ref- 
uges to 509. The San Diego, California: 
Mandalay, Louisiana; and Rappahannock 
River Valley, Virginia refuges are now Part of 
a system that has protected our Nation’s rich 
and diverse wildlife and wildlife habitat since 
1903. 


“Each of these new refuges represents 
a distinct, vital, and irreplaceable part 
of the American landscape,” said John 
Rogers, acting director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. “They add im- 
mensely to the important role the ref- 
uge system plays in conserving 
America’s wildlife heritage for the en- 
joyment of our citizens today and in 
the future.” 





= a 


Although FY 1996 was one of significant ac- 
complishment, there are challenges ahead that 
the Service will need to meet in order to ful- 
fill its promises to the Nation. 


Cons. rving Vital Habitat 


Stewardship of habitat vital to the Nation’s 
fish and wildlife is a time honored responsi- 
bility of the Service. The Service invokes con- 
servation, protection, restoration, and en- 
hancement actions beneficial to important 
habitat resources in Partnership with the pub- 
lic, governmental, and Private entities. Con- 
tinued fulfillment of this Public trust respon- 
sibility will ensure an ecologically viable net- 
work of habitat to sustain our Nation’s fish 
and wildlife heritage for future generations. 


Providing Expert Ecolo ical Con- 
sultation Advice - This Nation’s 
mosaic of land and water habitats 
is subjected continually to increas- 
ing development. The Service pro- 
motes equal consideration of fish 
and wildlife in development 
project planning by Providing 
early and expert recommendations 
tO minimize and offset unavoid- 
able habitat losses, A key challenge 
is to sustain our Proven environ- 
mental review, negotiation, and 
problem-solving Capabilities on 
habitat resource issues of increas- 
ing magnitude and complexity. 
The focus of these capabilities is 
what the public and permit/li- 
cense clientele have come to ex- 


pect. 





Partnerships to Restore Habitat - 
America’s coastlines face the great- 
est populaion growth. The Ser- 
vice is poised to build upon our 
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collaborative successes in coastal 
ecosystems, having restored over 
10,000 acres of habitat, protected 
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another 30,000 acres, and awarded 
$24 million in grant funds to en- 
able State partners to protect 37,000 
acres of coastal habitats nation- 
wide. 


In concert with landowners and 
others nationwide, the Partners for 
Wildlife Program has restored over 
300,000 acres of degraded wet- 
lands, native grasslands, and other 





Bottomland Hardwood Forest Wetiand 
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habitats. A focus for the future 1s 
continuing restoration of habitats 
essential for threatened and endan- 
gered species, and those at risk of 
imperilment. An additional criti- 
cal role will be to assist the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture implement 
significant habitat conservation 
programs reauthorized by the 1996 
Farm Bill. 


Inventorying the Nation’s Wet- 
lands - Wetlands provide crucial 
habitat for many ecologically, eco- 
nomically, and culturally valued 
fish and wildlife species. Other 
benefits include storm water reten- 
tion, water purification, hunting 
and fishing, and esthetic or recre- 
ational enjoyment. To better pro- 
tect wetlands, and consistently as- 
sess status and trends nationwide 
over time, the National Wetlands 
Inventory is challenged to provide 
maps and digital data, as well as 
updated analyses of the entire 
country in a timely manner for 
public and private sector clientele 
use. 





Reaching and Teaching - We live in 
a complex, changing information- 
driven era. Our challenge is to con- 
vey to the public easily under- 
standable and scientifically cred- 
ible information about habitats, 
and our recommended solutions to 
often complex natural resource is- 
sues that affect the well being of 
fish and wildlife, and people. 








Restoring Depleted Fisheries 


Many of the Nation’s significant fisheries have 
been depleted by overfishing, pollution, and 
habitat loss and damage. To reverse these con- 
ditions, the Service must develop effective 
strategies for conserving, restoring, enhanc- 
ing and managing the Nation's fishery re- 
sources and aquatic systems for the benefit of 
future generations. 


Rebuilding Critical Fish Stocks and 
Aquatic Habitats - The key to re- 
building fish stocks and their habi- 
tats is through strong partnerships 
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among Federal agencies, State re- 
source agencies, tribal govern- 
ments, and private organizations. 
The fisheries program is well-situ- 
ated to work with its stakeholders 
in meeting the challenge in the res- 
toration of critical fish stocks and 
their habitats in the Pacific North- 
west, coastal waters of the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf of Mexico, Great Lakes 
region, Mississippi and Missouri 
River watersheds, Intermountain 
region and arid Southwest. 


Providing Scientific Management 
and Technology Development - To 
foster successful management of 
the Nation’s fishery resources, the 
Service continues to focus on the 
scientific management of fish 
stocks and aquatic communities. 
Our leadership responsibilities will 
continue to be tested by the need 
to develop new concepts and im- 
proved technologies in fish propa- 
gation, fish health, stock assess- 
ment, prevention and control of 
nonindigenous aquatic nuisance 
species, population dynamics, con- 
servation of genetic integrity of fish 
stocks, and management of marine 
mammals. 











Providing Recreational Fishing 
Opportunities - Recreational fish- 
ing is an integral component of our 
national heritage and an important 
contributor to the social, cultural, 
and economic well-being of the 
Nation. Executive Order 12962 
directed Federal agencies to 
strengthen efforts to improve the 
quality of streams, rivers, and lakes 
for increased recreational fishing 
opportunities. The Service will 
continue to work with its partners 
to restore and maintain depleted 








anadromous, migratory, and 
interjurisdictional fishes at self-sus- 
taining levels; and to recover 
threatened and endangered fishes 
that have recreational value. 
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Reaching Outward - Service na- 
tional fish hatcheries and fish and 
wildlife management resource of- 
fices provide outreach programs to 
heighten environmental awareness 
and inform and involve the public 
in support of responsible fishery 
stewardship. The challenge is to 
increase education outreach and 
broaden the public awareness of 
the importance of conserving the 
Nation’s healthy fish stocks and 
aquatic systems. 





Customer Service 


The Service’s Customer Service initiative is an 
important component of the Government Per- 
formance and Results Act. Based on the com- 
ments received from the public, the Service 
established a set of standards that might be 
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considered a “Customer Bill of Rights.” The in the future.” The “Customer Bill of Rights” 
Service is committed to meeting these stan- includes the following standards: 
dards and improving the quality of service it 








provides to its customers. + Treating you with 
courtesy 

Customer Service Standards - | 

Meeting the Challenges ’ Responding to you ina 
timely and professional 
manner 


Last year, a pilot customer service project 
within the National Wildlife Refuge System 


+ Maintaining a 
took the Service soaring upward. While re- 


professional appearance 


sults of the pilot test were gratifying, the Ser- and positive attitude 
vice cannot become complacent. Individual 

comments and suggestions offered by the visi- e Helping you understand 
tors were given careful attention and correc- who we are and what we 
tive action was taken. Addit »nally, other do 

important benefits of the pilot test included 

some key modifications to our evaluation pro- ¢ Keeping public facilities 
cess (changes in the format of a simplified safe, clean and accessible 
evaluation card) and recognition of the need 

for customer service standards that would ¢ Working in partnership 
apply to all Service employees. with you to conseive fish 


and wildlife resources 


In FY 1996, the Service began developing a 
new set of “core” customer service standards 
that would apply throughout the Service, not 
simply to employees at refuge visitor centers 
as was the case in the pilot test. After delib- 
eration and consultation with various parties, 
the Service developed the core standards 
known as “Customer Bill of Rights” that ap- 
plies Servicewide to all contacts with the pub- 
lic. To reinforce the Service’s dedication in 
fulfilling these standards, the new customer 
service standards were provided to all Service 
employees as national policy. Among other 
things, the national policy issuance restates 
our mission, and promises to provide custom- 
ers with the best possible service so that they 
can enjoy “these natural resources now and 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE CHIEF FINANCIAL OFFICER 


I am pleased to report that for fiscal years 1995 and 
146, our financial statements received unqualified 
audit opinions. This means that the financial infor- 
mation maintained by and for the Service is accurate 
and meets or exceeds the stringent requirements of 
the Federal government's accounting and reporting 
standards. 


The Service is a leader among Federal agencies in pre- 
paring for the 21st Century. Our efforts are continu- 
ing to focus on implementing business practice im- 
provements that benefit both internal and external 
customers. In FY 1996, we streamlined our financial 
processes using improved technology that produced 
budgetary savings of nearly $600,000. Important in- 
novations included implementing the American Ex- 
press ATM card for cash travel advances, expanding 
remote data entry of financial transactions of $5,000 
or less to field stations throughout the United States, and increasing the use of VISA cards to 
purchase and pay for goods and services. Together, remote data entry and VISA cards ac- 
counted for 70 percent of all payments made. Through streamlining and other improve- 
ments in our processes, the Service has achieved over $22.6 million in savings and shifted 
$10.9 million and 300 FTE from Headquarters to field locations since FY 1993. 


Although we have made tremendous progress, many significant challenges remain. One of 
the principal financial challenges facing the Service is the need to maintain physical facilities 
at refuges and hatcheries. It will become increasingly difficult to conserve, protect, and en- 
hance fish and wildlife and their habitats for the continuing benefit of the American people 
without adequate maintenance on buildings, visitor centers, roads, dams, and water control 
structures and other physical assets. At present, the maintenance backlog is estimated at 
$575 million, an increase of $33 million in FY 1996. 


The organizations of the Service have met the challenge of doing more with less while con- 
tinuing to provide quality services to all programs and employees. With dedicated and inno- 
vative Service staffs in our Washington and Regional Offices, we will continue to meet the 
challenge. I look forward to working with all employees as we implement new ways to 
effectively carry out the mission of the Service. 


























Financial Results of Service Operations 


Analysis of Revenues and Financing Sources 


The financial resources used to operate the Service in FY 1996 totaled $1,495 million, a 1.4 percent 
increase from the FY 1995 level. The principal source of resources used to accomplish the Service's 
mission in FY 1996 remained appropriated funds. Appropriated funds used increased from $1,229 
million in FY 1995 to $1,261 million in FY 1996, an increase of 2.6 percent. Although FY 1996 Budget- 
ary Resources declined by 10 percent, operational levels were sustained through use of funds appro- 
priated in years prior to FY 1996, and increases in revenue earned. 


In addition to general funds appropriated by the Congress, the Service receives a variety of dedicated 
funds made available to the Service under specific legislative authority. Although considered finan- 
cial resources of the Service for financial repo ting purposes, these funds are not available to the 
management of the Service to fund the gener«.. operations of the Service. Their use is restricted to the 
purposes specified in legislation. In FY 1996, these other financing sources totaled $129 million, a 
decrease of 12 percent from the FY 1995 level. Note 10 of the financial statements provides additional 
information on these financing sources. 


Revenues earned from the sale of services and goods represent the principal remaining financial 
resource. Services and goods sold to other Federal agencies provided $64.4 million in revenue to the 
Service, an increase of 9.9 percent from the FY 1995 revenues. Services and goods sold to the public, 
including State and local governments, totaled $10.4 million, an increase of 17 percent from the FY 
1995 level. Revenues earned through the provision of services are used to complete the work speci- 
fied in individual agreements, and are not used for the general operations of the Service. 


Additional information on the financing of the Service is shown in the Statement of Operations and 
Changes in Net Position. Information on Budgetary Resources is presented on page 77. 


Deferred Maintenance 


The financing available to the Service in FY 1996 for the purposes of maintaining refuges, and fish 
hatcheries was not sufficient. During FY 1996 the estimated maintenance backlog increased by $33 
million. Deferred maintenance represents delaying routine maintenance, repair and renovation of 
the assets of the government. Since 1990 deferred maintenance has increased from an estimated $425 
million to the current level of $575 million, an increase of $250 million. The management of the 
Service directs available funds toward safety related maintenance and similar critical needs. 


Continued maintenance deferrals may result in increased annual operating costs and decreased pro- 
ductivity in future reporting periods. If present maintenance shortfalls continue for an extended pe- 
riod, the ability of the Service to carry out its missions may be reduced. Information on the types of 
capital assets necessary to operate the Service is contained in Note 1.1. of the Financial Statements. 
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U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION 
AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1996 AND 1995 

(DOLLARS IN THOUSANDS) 
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ASSETS 
Entity 


Assets: 


Intragovernmental Assets: 


Fund Balance with Treasury (Note 2) 
Trust Fund Balance with Treasury (Note 2) 
Investments (Note 4) 

Accounts Receivable, Net (Note 5) 
Interest Receivable (Note 5) 

Advances 


Governmental Assets: 


Accounts Receivable, Net (Note 5) 


Cash (Note 3) 

Land (Note 6) 

Property, Plant, and Equipment, Net (Note 6) 
Construction in Progress (Note 6) 


Total Entity Assets 


Non-Entity Assets: 


Intragovernmer’ al Assets: 


Fund Balance with Treasury (Note 2) 
Accounts Receivable, Net (Note 5) 


Governmental Assets: 


Accounts Receivable, Net (Note 5) 
Interest Receivable (Note 5) 


Forfeited Property (Note 7) 
Total Non-Entity Assets 


TOTAL ASSETS 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of this financial statement. 


1996 





656,939 
243,362 
487,341 
19,655 
221 
1,795 


5,714 
1,019 


10,493 
410,607 

















$ 


1995 














812 





2,199,400 
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STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION 
AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1996 AND 1995 
(DOLLARS IN THOUSANDS) 
1996 1995 
LIABILMES 
Liabilities Covered by Budgetary Resources: 
Intragovermmental Liabilities: 
Accounts Payable $ 19,788 $ 7,690 
Other Intragovemment Liabilities (Note 8) 2,193 2,587 
Governmental Liabilities: 
Accounts Payable 51,435 46,607 
Other Govemmental Liabilities (Note 8) 21,118 20,267 
Total Liabilities Covered by Budgetary Resources 94,534 77,151 
Liabilities Not Covered by Budgetary Resources: 
Governmental Liabilities: 
Other Govemmental Liabilities (Note 8) 35,546 33,341 
Total Liabilities Not Covered by Budgetary Resources 35,546 33,341 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 130,080 110,492 
NET POSITION (Note 9) 
Balances : 
Unexpended Appropriations 845,571 1,010,124 
Invested Capital 680,639 774,658 
Cumulative Results of Operations 472,845 329,171 
Future Funding Requirements (27,113) (25,045) 
TOTAL NET POSITION 1,971,942 2,088,908 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND NET POSITION $ 2,102,022 $ 2,199,400 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of this financial statement. 
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U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS AND CHANGES IN NET POSITION 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1996 AND 1995 
(DOLLARS IN THOUSANDS) 
1996 1995 
REVENUES AND FINANCING SOURCES 
Appropriated Capital Used $ 1,261,378 $ 1,229,201 
Revenues from Sales of Goods and Services 
Federal Sources 
Reimbursable Agreements 64,366 58,568 
Proceeds from Sales of Capitalized Equipment 701 766 
Public Sources 
Reimbursable Agreements 10,360 8,827 
Law Enforcement Inspection Fees 2,835 2,312 
Other Financing Sources 
Interest on Investments - Federa! 27,402 29,107 
Other Revenues and Financing Sources (Note 10) 129,217 147,191 
Receipts Returned to U.S. Treasury (1,161) (1,288) 
Total Revenues and Financing Sources 1,495,098 1,474,684 
EXPENSES (Note 11) 
Operating Expenses by Object Code 
Grants, Subsidies and Contributions 507,013 493,276 
Personnel Compensation and Benefits 359,040 359,773 
Contractual Services 125,928 99,174 
Other 264,240 316,259 
Interest Expense 168 264 
Depreciation Expense 60,170 5,833 
Total Expenses 1,316,559 1,274,579 
EXCESS OF REVENUES AND FINANCING 
SOURCES OVER TOTAL EXPENSES $ 178,539 $ 200,105 
NET POSITION, BEGINNING BALANCE $ 2,088,908 $ 3,265,232 
PRIOR PERIOD ADJUSTMENTS (NOTE 12) (22,378) (31,954) 
NET POSITION, BEGINNING BALANCE, 
AS RESTATED 2,066,530 3,233,278 
CESS OF REVENUES AND FINANCING 
SOURCES OVER TOTAL EXPENSES 178,539 200,105 
PLUS (MINUS) NON-OPERATING CHANGES (Note 13) (273,127) (1,344,475) 
NET POSITION, ENDING BALANCE $ 1,971,942 $ 2,088,908 
The accompanying notes are an integral part of this financial statement. 
— -@ | 

















U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1996 AND 1995 


NOTE 1. SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT ACCOUNTING POLICIES 


A. Basis of Presentation 


These financial statements have been prepared to report the financial position and results of 
operations of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (Service) pursuant to the requirements of the 
Chief Financial Officers Act of 1990. They have been prepared from the books and records of 
the Service in accordance with the formats prescribed by the Office of Management and Bud- 
get (OMB) in Bulletin 94-01, dated November 16, 1993, as well as the Service’s accounting 
policies which are summarized in this note. In addition, the Service received a waiver of 
preparation of the Statement of Cash Flow and the Statement of Budget to Actual Expenses 
dated December 1, 1995, and will not prepare those statements as set forth in OMB Bulletin 
94-01. While the statements have been prepared from the books and records of the Service in 
accordance with the formats prescribed by OMB, these statements are different from those 
used to monitor and control budgetary resources that are prepared from the same books and 
records. These statements should be read with the realization that they are for a sovereign 
entity, that unfunded liabilities reported in the financial statements cannot be liquidated with- 
out the enactment of an appropriation, and that the payment of all liabilities other than for 
contracts can be abrogated by the sovereign entity. 


B. Reporting Entity 


The Service is responsible to conserve, protect, and enhance fish and wildlife and their habi- 
tats for the continuing benefit of the American people. 


Authority over money or other budget authority made available to the Service is vested in 
the Director of the Service, who is responsible for administrative oversight and policy direc- 
tion of the Service. Separate accuunts are maintained to restrict the use of money or other 
budget authority to the purposes and time-period for which authorized and to provide assur- 
ance that obligations do not exceed authorized amounts. 


The accompanying financial statements have been prepared from the Service’s consolidated 
standard general ledger. Included are all funds and accounts under the control of the Service 
and allocations from other Federal agency appropriations transferred to the Service under 
specific legislative authority. The Service is responsible for maintaining accounts in multiple 
funds. Overall, there are five separate fund types: 
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General Funds -- These funds are expenditure accounts used to record financial trans- 
actions arising from Congressional appropriations or other authorizations to spend 
general revenues. The principal general funds are: 


Resource Management 

Construction and Anadromous Fish 

Cooperative Endangered Species Conservation Fund 
Rewards and Operations 


Trust Funds -- The Service maintains three trust fund accounts to carry out specific 
programs under trust agreements and statutes. The African Elephant Conservation 
Fund provides financial assistance for approved projects to various organizations with 
experience in African elephant conservation. In addition, excess funds from penalties, 
donations, and appropriations are used to pay rewards for information assisting in 
criminal convictions or civil penalties and for administrative support. The Sport Fish 
Restoration Account makes payments to States to support projects that restore, con- 
serve, manage, and enhance sport fish resources and projects that provide for public 
use and benefits from sport fish resources. In addition, grants are made to States which 
support projects that create, restore, protect, or enhance coastal wetlands. The Con- 
tributed Fund Trust fund receives contributions for projects relating 'o endangered 
species recovery, refuge operation and maintenance, research and others. 





Deposit Funds -- These funds account for receipts awaiting proper classification and 
proceeds from the sale of vehicles. 


Receipt Funds -- The Service financial statements include receivables attributable to 
the funds that comprise miscellaneous fines and penalties, administrative fees, inter- 
est, and unclaimed monies which are credited to the Department of the Treasury gen- 
eral sovernment fund in the month collected. 


Special Funds -- Special fund receipt accounts are credited with receipts from specific 
sources that are earmarked by law for a specific purpose, but which are not generated 
from a cycle of operations. These receipts are available immediately. Special fund 
expenditure accounts are used to record amounts appropriated from special fund re- 
ceipts to be used for special programs according to specific provisions of law. The 
principal special funds are: 


Land Acquisition 

Federal Aid /Wildlife Restoration 

Operation / Maintenance - Quarters 

Proceeds from Sales - Water Resource and Development Program 
Migratory Bird Conservation Fund 

Federal Aid/Fish Restoration 

North American Wetlands Conservation Fund 




















National Wildlife Refuge Fund 
Natural Resource Damage Assessment and Restoration Fund 
Cooperative Endangered Species Conservation Fund 


C. Basis of Accounting 


Transactions are recorded on an accrual accounting basis and a budgetary basis. Under the 
accrual method, revenues are recognized when earned and expenses are recognized when a 
liability is incurred, without regard to receipt or payment of cash. Budgetary accounting 
facilitates compliance with legal constraints and controls over the use of Federal funds. 


D. Revenues and Other Financing Sources 


The Service receives the majority of the funding needed to support the program through 
appropriations. The Service receives annual, multi-year, and no-year appropriations that 
may be used within statutory limits for operating expenses and capital expenditures (prima- 
rily equipment, furniture, and furnishings). Additional amounts are obtained through reim- 
bursements for services provided for public entities and other Federal agencies. 


Receipts are recognized as revenues when earned. These revenues may be used to offset the 
cost of operations at field sites (including an amount to recover the costs of appropriate over- 
head). 


E. Funds with the Department of the Treasury and Cash 


Cash receipts and disbursements are processed by the Treasury. The balance in the Treasury 
represents all unexpended balances in the Service accounts. The funds with Treasury and 
cash include appropriated and trust funds which are available to pay current liabilities and to 
pay outstanding obligations. 


F. Allowance for Doubtful Accounts 


An Allowance for Doubtful Accounts is maintained to reflect the bad debts resulting from 
uncollectible accounts receivable due from the public. The allowance amount is determined 
based on an average of prior year writeoffs and an analysis of outstanding accounts receiv- 


able. 
G. Investments in U.S. Government Securities 


Investments in U.S. Government securities are reported at amortized cost. Discounts are 
amortized into interest income over the term of the investment. Premiums are amortized 
against semi-annual interest receipts. It is the intent of the Service to hold investments to 
maturity. No provision is made for unrealized gains or losses on these securities. 


The Treasury collects, invests, and maintains, on behalf of the Service, the Aquatic Resources 
Trust Fund of which the Service’s Sport Fish Restoration Account is a portion thereof. The 
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Appropriations Act of 1951 authorizes amounts equal to revenues credited during the year to 
be used in the subsequent fiscal year and recorded as permanent appropriations to remain 
available until expended. These statements do not reflect the amounts collected and held by 
the Treasury in this fiscal year for reporting in subsequent years. 


H. Operating Materials and Supplies 


Operating materials and supplies consist of items such as lumber, sand, gravel, and other 
items purchased in large quantities which will be consumed in future operations. For years 
prior to FY1995, operating materials and supplies on hand were also reported as assets, val- 
ued at estimated cost. Beginning in FY1995, operating materials and supplies are accounted 
for based on the purchases method. Under this method, operating materials and supplies are 
expensed when purchased. The purchases method of accounting is in accordance with State- 
ment of Federal Financial Accounting Standards Number 3, published October 27, 1993, by 
the Office of Management and Budget. 


I. Land, Property, Plant, and Equipment 


For FY1996, changes were made to the Services’ accounting policies governing service life, 
capitalization, and the recognition of ownership. The purpose of the changes was to provide 
a more appropriate basis for capitalizing assets, calculating depreciation, and recognizing 
legal ownership. Prior to FY1996, depreciation expense was not recognized for buildings and 
other structures. 


For FY1996, the Service implemented useful service lives of not more than 10 years for all 
capitalized equipment. For property such as roads, trails, bridges, airfields, and similar im- 
provernents, a 10-year service life was established. For buildings and other structures, a 30- 
year life was established. A capitalization threshold of $50,000 or more was established for 
buildings and other structures. 


The Service defines capitalized equipment as those assets, other than buildings or other struc- 
tures, that have an estimated useful life of greater than 1 year and an initial acquisition cost 
exceeding $5 thousand. Depreciation is recorded using the straight-line method based on the 
estimated useful life of the respective assets of no more than 10 years. 


Capitalized buildings are those buildings with costs of $50,000 or more. Buildings are com- 
prised of service facilities, such as houses, garages, shops, schools, laboratories, and other 
buildings owned by the Service and used in the operation of wildlife refuges, fish hatcheries, 
wildlife research centers, fishery research stations, waterfowl production areas, and adminis- 
trative sites. Capitalized costs include materials, labor, and overhead costs incurred during 
construction and fees such as attorney and architect and building permits. Depreciation is 
recorded using the straight-line method based on an estimated useful life of 30 years. FY1995 
depreciation expense for buildings was not calculated; and therefore, is not reflected in the 
FY1995 balances for comparative analysis. 
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Other structures and facilities are comprised of service facilities, such as powerhouses and 
pumping plants, structural and general service facilities systems (drainage system, plumbing 
system, sewer system, ventilating system, water system, heating system, etc.), grounds and 
site improvements (roads and roadways, fences, lawns, shrubbery, parking areas, sidewalks, 
sprinkler systems, yard drainage systems, yard lighting systems, etc.), bridges and trestles, 
dams and dikes, waterways, wells, etc., owned by the Service and used in the operation of 
wildlife refuges, fish hatcheries, wildlife research centers, fishery research stations, water- 
fowl production areas, and administrative sites. Capitalized costs include materials, labor, 
and overhead costs incurred during construction and fees such as attorney and architect and 
building permits. 





Depreciation is recorded using the straight-line method based on an estimated useful life of 
30 years. FY1995 depreciation expense for other structures was not calculated; and therefore, 
is not reflected in the FY1995 balances for comparative analysis. 


Property is reported in the financial statements based upon legal ownership. 


Most lands under the control of the Service have been classified as stewardship land and are 
reported on a separate Supplementary Stewardship Report with the exception of those lands 
associated with administrative sites which are reported on the Statement of Financial Posi- 
tion. 


J. Seized and Forfeited Property 


The Service is responsible for safeguarding seized and forfeited property from the time of 
seizure through the final disposition of the property. Disposition may include forfeiture of 
the property to the Government, return of the property to the person from whom seized, 
destruction, sale, donation, or other methods authorized by law. Property for which a legal 
market exists is reported at appraised value. 


Certain types of property may not be legally sold under Service regulations. Such property 
includes items that consists in whole or in part of migratory birds, bald and golden eagles, 
endangered or threatened species, marine mammals, and species listed on Appendix I to the 
Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora. Such 
property is classified as “Non-Marketable” and has no legal value. 


K. Contingencies 


Contingent liabilities are recognized based upon the probability of occurrence. Administra- 
tive proceedings, legal actions, and pending claims are recognized in the accounting records 
when the event which may result in a liability is considered more likely than not to occur and 
may have a material impact upon the operations of the Service. 
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In addition to contingencies arising from administrative proceedings and legal actions, claims 
upon the future budgetary resources of the Service may arise through the operation of laws 
requiring the remediation of hazardous wastes and existing abandoned landfills on national 
wildlife refuges and national fish hatcheries. Estimates of future potential remediation li- 
abilities are not recorded in the accounting records of the Service due to the need for more 
precise cost estimating techniques, the extended timeframe period over which such costs 
may arise, and the inherent uncertainty in determining the probability of occurrence of events 
which will occur over decades. Estimates of potential environmental liabilities are disclosed 
in footnotes to the principal financial statements. 


Estimates of contingent liabilities are calculated in current dollars and are disclosed in Note 
14. 


L. Liabilities 


Liabilities represent the amount of monies or other resources that are likely to be paid by the 
Service as the result of a transaction or event that has already occurred. However, no liability 
can be paid by the Service absent an appropriation. Liabilities for which an appropriation 
has not been enacted are therefore classified as unfunded liabilities and there is no certainty 
that the appropriations will be enacted. Also, liabilities of the Service arising from other than 
contracts can be abrogated by the Government, acting in its sovereign capacity. 


M. Annual, Sick, and Other Leave 


Annual leave is accrued as it is earned and the accrual is reduced as leave is taken. Each year, 
the balance in the accrued annual leave account is adjusted to reflect current pay rates. To the 
extent current or prior year appropriations are not available to fund annual leave earned but 
not taken, funding will be obtained from future financing sources. 


Sick leave and other types of nonvested leave are expensed as taken. 
N. Retirement Plans 


Service employees contribute to the Civil Service Retirement System (CSRS) or the Federal 
Employees’ Retirement System (FERS), to which the Service makes matching contributions. 
These statements do not report CSRS or FERS assets, accumulated plan benefits, or unfunded 
liabilities, if any, applicable to Service employees, since these data are reported in total by the 
Office of Personnel Management. On January 1, 1987, FERS went into effect pursuant to 
Public Law 99-335. Employees hired after December 31, 1983, are automatically covered by 
FERS, while employees hired prior to that date could elect either FERS or CSRS coverage. 
One of the primary differences between FERS and CSRS is that FERS offers a savings plan to 
which the Service is required to contribute 1 percent of pay and match employee contribu- 
tions up to an additional 4 percent of basic pay. 
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For most employees hired since December 31, 1983, the Service also contributes the employer’s 
matching share for Social Security. 





O. Comparative Data 


Comparative data for FY1995 are presented in order to provide an understanding of changes 
in the financial position and operations of the Service. 


P. Supplemental Schedules 


Supplemental schedules are presented after these notes for clarification and further disclo- 
sure. 


NOTE 2. FUND BALANCES WITH TREASURY AND TRUST FUND BALANCES 
WITH TREASURY 


Cash receipts and disbursements are processed by the Treasury. The fund balance with Trea- 
sury represents all unexpended balances in the Service accounts and the right to draw on the 
Treasury for allowable expenditures. The balances of the “Fund Balances With Treasury” and 
“Trust Fund Balances With Treasury” captions are comprised of the following amounts (dol- 
lars in thousands): 


A. As of September 30, 1996 















































Unobligated 
Obligated Available Restricted Other Total 
Appropriated $ 477,309 $ 297,770 $ 186,771 §$ 0 $ 961,850 
Trust Funds 200,386 42,976 0 0 243,362 
Other Funds 1,211 0 0 0 1,211 
Investments-Treasury 0 0 0 (428,236) (428,236) 
Receipts-Treasury 0 0 0 122,398 122,398 
Total Fund Balance $ 678,906 340,746 $ 186,771 $ (305,838) $ 900,585 
B. As of September 30, 1995 
Unobligated 
Obligated Available Restricted Other Total 
Appropriated $ 563,755 $ 266,452 $ 231418 § 0 $1,061,625 
Trust Funds 191,302 34,553 0 0 225,855 
Other Funds 1,311 0 0 0 1311 
Investments-Treasury 0 0 0 (533,113) (533,113) 
Receipts-Treasury 0 0 0 103,114 103,114 
Total Fund Balance $ 756,368 301,005 $ 231,418  $ (429,999) $ 858,792 
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NOTE 3. CASH 





Entity cash consists of petty cash imprest funds in the amount of $1,019 thousand. 


NOTE 4. INVESTMENTS 


Investments in non-marketable market-based U.S. Government securities consist of 26 bills 
purchased at a discount (and redeemed at maturity at par value) and 3 notes purchased at a 
premium through the Funds Management Division of the Treasury. The invested funds con- 
sist of receipts from 14X5198, the Natural Resource Damage Assessment and Restoration Fund, 
and excise tax receipts from 14X5029, the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration fund. Amortiza- 
tion is recorded using the straight-line method. Outstanding investments in U.S. Govern- 
ment securities totaled (dollars in thousands): 


A. As of September 30, 1996 


Acquisition Unamortized Premium/ __ Investments 

















Cost (Discount) Net 
14X5029 $ 456,100 $ (14,502) $ 441,598 
14X5198 45 619 (76) 45,743 
$ 501,919 $ (14,578) $ 487,341 




















B. As of September 30, 1995 


Acquisition Unamortized Premium/ __ Investments 

















Cost (Discount) Net 
14X5029 $ 482,945 $ (15,471) $ 467,474 
14X5198 66,530 (891) 65,639 
$ 549,475 $ (16,362) $ 533,113 
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NOTE 5. ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AND INTEREST RECEIVABLE 





Accounts and interest receivables consist of amounts owed the Service by other Federal agen- 
cies and amounts owed by the public. Accounts and interest receivable as of September 30, 
consist of (dollars in thousands): 
























































1996 1995 
Entity Accounts Receivable 
Intragovernmental 
Billed $ 19,310 $ 21,946 
Unbilled 345 142 
Interest Receivable 221 73 
Total Intragovernmental A/R 19,876 22,161 
Governmental 
Billed 5,779 4,058 
Unbilled 16 593 
Subtotal A/R-Public 5,795 4,651 
Allowance for Doubtful Accounts (81) (44) 
Total Governmental A/R 5,714 4,607 
Total Entity Accts Receivable $ 25,590 $ 26,768 
Non-Entity Accts Receivable 
Intragovernmental A/R $ 0 $ 1 
Governmental A/R 10 10 
Interest Receivable 7 57 
Total Non-Entity Accts Receivable $ 17 $ 68 














Unbilled accounts receivable relate to quarterly billings which have not been billed. 
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NOTE 6. PROPERTY, PLANT, AND EQUIPMENT 


Property, plant, and equipment consist of the following (dollars in thousands): 


A. As of September 30, 1996 












































Net 
Service Acquisition Accumulated Book 
Life Value Depreciation Value 
Land $ 10,493 $ 0 $ 10,493 
Buildings 30 yr 296,538 122,859 173,679 
Structures 30 yr 344,187 195,168 149,019 
Equipment NTE 10 yr 251,778 163,869 87,909 
Construction 
in Progress 259,539 0 259,539 
Total $ 1,162,535 $ 481,896 $$ 680,639 
B. As of September 30, 1995 
Net 
Service Acquisition Accumulated Book 
Life Value Depreciation Value _ 
Land $ 10,493 $ 0 $ 10,493 
Buildings 30 yr 283,032 103,592 179,440 
Structures 30 yr 401,014 173,225 227,789 
Equipment NTE 10 yr 220,306 104,579 115,727 
Construction 
in Progress 241,209 0 241,209 
Total $ 1,156,054 $ 381,396  $ 774,658 























Included within the balances are $88.2 million in real property and $20.5 million in equip- 
ment to be transferred to the U.S. Geological Survey, a component of the Department of the 
Interior, and to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. During FY1996, the Service was in the 
process of transferring real and personal property to the National Biological Service (NBS), a 
separate component of the Department of the Interior. The property transfer to NBS was 
suspended due to the abolishment of NBS as an independent component of the Department 
of the Interior. Property planned for transfer to NBS will be transferred to the U.S. Geological 
Survey with the exception of the Stuttgart Fish Farming Experimental Laboratory. During 
FY1996, Public Law 85-342 was amended to direct the transfer of the Stuttgart facility to the 


Department of Agriculture. 
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NOTE 7. SEIZED AND FORFEITED PROPERTY 


Property seized by the Service typically includes wildlife and wildlife products. 


A. As of September 30, 1996 


Seized Property 
Ending FY1996 

Forfeited Property 
Ending FY1996 

Property Disposition 


Disposed During FY1996 


B. As of September 30, 1995 


Seized Property 
Ending FY1995 
Forfeited Property 
Ending FY1995 


Property Disposition 


Disposed During FY1995 














Marketable 
No. of Seizures Value 
( 000 ) ($000 ) 
2 $ 1,259 
21 $ 5,036 
7 $ 2515 
_Marketable 
No. of Seizures Value 
( 000 ) ($000 ) 
2 $ 1,769 
1 $ 51 
3 $ 3,252 
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NOTE 8. OTHER LIABILITIES 





All other liabilities covered by budgetary resources are current liabilities. 


A. Other Liabilities Covered by Budgetary Resources: 





























1996 1995 
Intragovernmental 
Advances $ 1,598 $ 1,824 
Deposit Funds 589 763 
Other 6 0 
Total Intragovernmental 2,193 2,987 
Governmental 
Accrued Payroll/Benefits 15,039 13,030 
Advances 857 5,855 
Deposit Funds 170 263 
Deferred Credit 5,036 51 
(Unearned Revenue) 
Contingent Liabilities 0 1,000 
Other 16 68 
Total Governmental 21,118 20,267 
Other Liabilities Covered by 
Budgetary Resources $ 23,311 $ 22,854 








Advances relate to reimbursable agreements with public entities and other Federal agencies 
to protect wildlife resources, to conduct investigations, to conduct wildlife surveys on public 
lands, and to provide fish migration prior to the construction of new dams. 


Deposit funds include stale-dated government checks (of 1 year or greater), proceeds from 
the sale of vehicles not applied toward the purchase of new vehicles, and tax withholding. 


The unearned revenue relates to property forfeited to the Service. 
Other governmental liabilities are an offset to revenue collected for Treasury which must 


eventually be returned to Treasury as required by new procedures for accounting for miscel- 
laneous receipts. 
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B. Other Liabilities Not Covered by Budgetary Resources: 


Other liabilities not covered by budgetary resources total $27,113 thousand which represents 
the accrued unfunded annual leave of the Service and $8,433 thousand which represents the 


unfunded workman's compensation accrual of the Service. 


NOTE 9. NET POSITION 


A. Net Position as of September 30, 1996 (dollars in thousands): 







































































Appropriated 
Funds Trust Funds Total 
Unexpended Appropriations 
Unobligated 
Available $ 16,166 $ 26,954 $ 43,120 
Unavailable 187,271 0 187,271 
Undelivered Orders 415,422 199,758 615,180 
Invested Capital 679,677 962 680,639 
Cumulative Results 456,824 16,021 472,845 
Future Funding 
Requirements (26,767) (346) (27,113) 
Total $ 1,728,593 $ 243,349 $1,971,942 
B. Net Position as of September 30, 1995 (dollars in thousands): 
Appropriated 
Funds Trust Funds Total 
Unexpended Appropriations 
Unobligated 
Available $ 47,458 $ 22,054 $ 69,512 
Unavailable 231,418 0 231,418 
Undelivered Orders 518,316 190,878 709,194 
Invested Capital 773,499 1,159 774,658 
Cumulative Results 320,344 8,827 329,171 
Future Funding 
Requirements (24,747) (298) (25,045) 
Total 1,866,288 222,620 $ 2,088,908 
L ] 
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NOTE 10. OTHER REVENUES AND FINANCING SOURCES 





The other revenues and financing sources are as follows (dollars in thousands): 














1996 1995 

Natural Resource Damage Assessment $ 35,165 $ 50,194 
Cooperative Endangered Species 27,266 25,457 
Excise Tax from Arms/ Ammunition 17,068 22,528 
Duck Stamps 21,992 22,440 
North American Wetlands 8,222 7,491 
Refuge Receipts 9,044 6,676 
Contributed Funds 2,954 2,506 
Entrance Fees 2,177 2,258 
Federal Aid-Wildlife Restoration 1/ (399) 1,723 
Quarters 1,793 1,606 
Collections-Treasury General Fund 1,208 1,293 
Wildlife Conservation and Appreciation 789 1,206 
African Elephant 600 1,167 
Lacey Act Receipts 611 438 
Other 727 208 

Total $ 129,217 $ 147,191 











1/ The total current year revenue recognized by the Service for the collection of excise taxes 
by the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms on the sale of firearms, pistols, revolvers, 
shells, and cartridges is $1,324 thousand. This figure reflects a correction of ($1,723) thousand 
for an erroneous double posting in FY1996. | 


NOTE 11. OPERATING EXPENSES 


Presented below are total operating expenses by major fund category and total expenses by 
type for FY1996 and FY1995 (dollars in thousands): 


A. Operating Expenses by Major Fund Category: 














1996 1995 

Management, Protection, and 

Administration Resources $ 672,877 $ 699,407 
Conservat.. x 60,777 60,992 
Restoration 444,787 430,396 
Construction, Acquisition, and 

Maintenance 35,415 39,689 
Other 42,365 37,998 
Total by Major Fund Category 1,256,221 1,268,482 























B. Total Expenses by Type: 

















1996 1995 
Operating $ 1,256,221 $ 1,268,482 
Interest 168 264 
Depreciation 60,170 5,833 
Total Expenses by Type $ 1,316,559 $ 1,274,579 








NOTE 12. PRIOR PERIOD ADJUSTMENTS 


The prior period adjustment figure is comprised of $2,600 thousand which is the result of a 
correction of erroneously expensed construction in progress projects during FY1995 and of 
($24,978) thousand to record depreciation expense on buildings and other structures for 
FY1994/1995. 


NOTE 13. NON-OPERATING CHANGES 


Presented below are the comparative non-operating changes for FY1996 and FY1995 (dollars 
in thousands): 





























1996 1995 
Increases 
Appropriations $ 1,091,428 $ 1,125,412 
Transfers of Cash from Others 51,394 43,143 
Reversal of FY1995 A/P Adjustment 15,600 21,000 
Equipment Transfer from NBS 5,186 0 
Total Increases $ 1,163,608 $ 1,189,555 
Decreases 
Appropriated Capital Used $ 1,261,378 $ 1,229,201 
Withdrawn Funds to Treasury 6,258 1,510 
Transfers of Cash to Others 46,642 30,333 
Construction in Progress Adjustment 42,048 0 
Property 
Equipment Purchases 6,319 3,489 
Equipment Transfer to NBS 0 10,060 
Buildings and Other Structures Adjustment 74,090 102,332 
Adjustment for Accounting Change-Land 0 1,157,105 
Total Decreases $ 1,436,735 $ 2,534,030 
Non-Operating Changes to Net Position $ (273,127) $ (1,344,475) 
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NOTE 14. CONTINGENCIES 


The Service has certain administrative proceedings, legal actions, and claims pending against 
it. In the opinion of the Service management, as well as the Office of the Solicitor, and the 
Department of the Interior, the ultimate resolution of these proceedings, actions, and claims, 
will not materially affect the financial position or results of operations of the Service. 


Environmental remediation costs in the future are estimated to range from $110 million to 
$120 million. These costs will result from projects needed to remediate hazardous wastes and 
existing, abandoned landfills at approximately 25 major sites and a number of less costly sites 
on national wildlife refuges and national fish hatcheries. As the agency responsible for ad- 
ministering the lands on which such conditions exist, the Service is responsible by law for the 
remediation of these sites even though such sites have been found on lands obtained by the 
Service through donation, acquisition (including acquisition directed by authorizing legisla- 
tion), or transfer from other Federal agencies. The cleanup at Service sites is prescribed under 
the Comprehensive Environmental Response Compensation and Liability Act of 1980 
(CERCLA), the Toxic Substance Control Act (TSCA), and to a lesser extent, the Resource Con- 
servation and Recovery Act (RCRA). 


Cost estimates are based upon preliminary investigation of known sites and the expected 
degree and type of contamination probable at the potential sites. It does not include a provi- 
sion for unknown sites, sites for which the Service’s responsibility is unclear, or sites which 
have not been investigated. The Service’s methods of estimating costs include estimates from 
private firms who have worked on the sites, projected planning estimates based on related 
projects, and best engineering judgement. 


NOTE 15. OTHER DISCLOSURES 


Although the Service’s research and development program was transferred to NBS, the Ser- 
vice still holds title to all land and property. The Service has transferred capitalized equip- 
ment related to one specific region to NBS and is currently in the process of identifying all 
capitalized equipment and real property to be transferred. The Service is maintaining $88.2 
million identified as NBS real property and $20.5 million identified as NBS capitalized equip- 
ment in its records. Also included in the Service’s records is $1.3 million in construction in 
progress related to NBS projects. 


By agreement, the Service incurred $1.1 million in expenditures for NBS in FY1996 which 
relate to undelivered orders for FY1993 and prior that were not transferred to NBS financial 
records even though the functions were transferred. As of the end of FY1996, the Service still 
reported over $1.5 million in undelivered orders for FY1993 and prior which relate to NBS 
functions. 
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For comparative purposes, the Statement of Operations and Changes in Net Position for FY 
1995 and related footnotes have been restated to reflect land acquisitions which should have 
been reported as expenses of the period. The lines titled "Appropriated Capital Used" and 
"Operating Expenses by Object Code - Other" have been restated to reflect the $127.2 million 
in land acquisitions. In Note 11, Operating Expenses by Major Fund Category, the line titled 
"Management, Protection, and Administration Resources" reflects the increase of $127.2 mil- 
lion for land acquisitions. The change is also reflected in the Total Expenses by Type category 
in the line titled "Operating." In Note 13, Non-Operating Changes, the line titled "Appropri- 
ated Capital Used" is increased by the land acquisition figure stated above and the line titled 
"Adjustment for Accounting Change-Land" is decreased by the land acquisition figure stated 
above. 
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Memorandum 
To: Director, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


From:  RobertJ. Williams 7 \etast Cd) itbare 
Assistant Inspector General for Audits 


Subject: Report on U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service Financial Statements for Fiscal Years 
1995 and 1996 


- 


In accordance with the Chief Financial Officers Act of 1990, we audited the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s financial statements for the fiscal years ending September 30, 1995, and 
1996, as contained in the Service’s accompanying "Annual Report - Fiscal Year 1996." The 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is responsible for these financial statements, and we are 
responsible for expressing an opinion, based on our audit, on these financial statements. 


Our audit was conducted in accordance with the "Government Auditing Standards," issued 
by the Comptroller General of the United States, and Office of Management and Budget 
Bulletin 93-06, "Audit Requirements for Federal Financial Statements," and was completed 
on February 14, 1997. These audit standards require that we plan and perform the audit to 
obtain reasonable assurance as to whether the financial statements are free of material 
misstatement. An audit includes examining, on a test basis, evidence supporting the amounts 
and disclosures in the financial statements and notes. An audit also includes assessing the 
accounting principles used and significant estimates made by management. We believe that 
our audit provides a reasonable basis for our opinion. 


We found that the financial statements and accor. .panying notes present fairly the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service’s assets, liabilities, and net position; revenue, financing sources, and 
expenses; and changes in net position. We also found that these financial statements are 
presented in conformity with the accounting standards and policies described in the notes to 
the financial statements. 


Our audit was conducted for the purpose of forming an opinion on the basic financial 
statements taken as a whole. The supporting financial statements by major funds that follow 
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the notes to the financial statements, the supplemental information on pages 44-76, and the 
schedule of budgetary resources on page 77 of the Service’s annual report are presented for 
purposes of additional analysis and are not required parts of the basic financial statements. 
The supporting financial statements by major funds were subjected to the auditing 
procedures applied in the audit of the financial statements and are fairly presented in relation 
to the financial statements taken as a whole. However, the supplemental information and the 
schedule of budgetary resources were not subjected to the auditing procedures applied in the 
audit of the basic financial statements, and accordingly, we express no opinion on this 
information. 


As part of our audit, we evaluated the Service’s internal control structure, tested the Service’s 
compliance with selected provisions of laws and regulations, and reviewed the financial 
information presented in the Service’s overview. We also reviewed the Service’s most 
recent report required by the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity Act of 1982 and 
compared it with the results of our evaluation of the Service’s internal control structure. 
However, because of inherent limitations in any system of internal controls, losses, 
noncompliance, or misstatements may occur and not be detected. We also caution that 
projecting our evaluations to future periods is subject to the risk that controls or the degree 
of compliance with the controls may diminish. 


Except as discussed below, we found that the Service’s internal control structure in effect 
on September 30, 1996, was sufficient to safeguard assets against loss from unauthorized use 
or disposition; ensure that transactions were executed in accordance with laws and 
regulations; ensure that transactions were properly recorded, processed, and summarized; and 
provide reasonable assurance that any losses, noncompliance, or misstatements that are 
material to the financial statements would be detected. In addition, we found that there were 
no material instances of noncompliance with selected provisions of laws and regulations that 
we tested, and nothing came to our attention during our other audit work to indicate that 
material noncompliance with such provisions occurred. Further, we found that the financial 
information presented in the Service’s overview that relates to the financial statements is 
consistent with the information presented in the financial statements. 


We found that the Service had not fully implemented the recommendation included in the 
February 1995 report (No. 95-I-567) of the Service’s financial statements for fiscal years 
1993 and 1994 to improve internal controls over accounting for buildings, structures, and 
construction in progress. Specifically, we noted that the internal controls contained 
weaknesses that allowed the construction costs of some buildings and structures to be 
included simultaneously in the Construction in Progress general ledger account and in the 
Buildings or the Structures general ledger account. This condition is considered to be a 
reportable weakness in the Service’s internal control structure that needs to be corrected. 


Except as mentioned in the preceding paragraph, our review of prior Office of Inspector 
General and General Accounting Office audit reports related to the scope of this audit 
disclosed that there were no significant reports that had unresolved and/or unimplemented 
recommendations that affected the Service’s financial statements. 
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FINDING AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Accounting for Buildings, Structures, and Construction in Progress 


The construction costs of some structures or buildings were simultaneously included in the 
Construction in Progress general ledger account and in either the Buildings or the Structures 
general ledger account. This occurred because the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service had not 
established internal control procedures to coordinate the recording of costs for these assets 
by the Divisions of Finance, Engineering, and Realty and by the Service’s regional offices. 
Specifically, we noted that the Division of Engineering compiled the costs of constructing 
the buildings and structures in its records separately from the construction costs that were 
recorded in the Service’s official accounting system by the Division of Finance and by the 
Service’s regional offices. When the construction was completed, the Division of 
Engineering informed the Division of Realty, which maintained the Service’s property 
subsidiary records, that it needed to add the costs of the completed structure or building to 
the subsidiary records. The Division of Realty used the costs compiled by the Division of 
Engineering to record the completed projects in the subsidiary records. However, the costs 
recorded by the Division of Realty may not have been the same costs recorded in the 
Service’s accounting system because the Divisions of Engineering anu Finance do not 
periodically reconcile the cost information maintained in their records. Ir: addition, when the 
construction project was completed, the Division of Finance was not al\vays notified of the 
completion by the Division of Engineering or the Division of Realty. As a result, the 
Division of Finance did not transfer the costs of the completed project from the Construction 
in Progress account to either the Buildings or the Structures account. At fiscal year-end, the 
Division of Finance adjusted the balances in the Buildings and the Structures general ledger 
accounts to agree with the amounts reported in the property subsidiary records, which are 
maintained by the Division of Realty. However, in adjusting these general ledger accounts, 
the Division of Finance could not determine whether the Construction in Progress account 
needed to be reduced because it did not perform a detailed analysis and review of the 
accounts. As a result, the construction costs of some of the completed buildings or structures 
were included in both the Construction in Progress account and in either the Buildings or 
the Structures account. 


We noted that, during fiscal year 1996, the Service added 35 projects, totaling $9.7 million, 
to the Buildings and the Structures general ledger accounts. Based on our tests of 21 of the 
projects, we found that 5 projects, totaling $2.9 million, were included in the Construction 
in Progress general ledger account and in either the Buildings or the Structures general ledger 
account. For example, we identified a project that was recorded in the Buildings account for 
$423,000 based on the Division of Engineering’s costs records and in the Construction in 
Progress account for $418,302 based on transactions recorded in the Service’s accounting 
system. 


























Our tests of the internal controls also indicated that the Division of Finance did not review 
and compare the additions to the Buildings and the Structures accounts with the projects 
listed in the year-end construction in progress report to identify possible duplications. In 
addition, we noted that two of the Service’s regions did not update their year-end 
construction in progress reports and submit them to the Division of Finance for its review 
and analysis. Further, neither the Division of Finance nor the Division of Engineering 
reconciled the amount of the construction costs for the projects that were recorded in the 
Service’s accounting system to the amount that the Division of Engineering had in its 
records to ensure that the amounts in the accounting system were complete and accurate. 


Recommendations 


We recommend that the Director, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, develop and implement 
an internal control structure to ensure that: 


1. The Division of Engineering and Regional Engineering Offices simultaneously 
inform the Division of Realty and the Division of Finance of projects which have been 
completed. 


2. The Division of Finance periodically compares and reconciles the construction costs 
for each project recorded in the Service’s accounting system with the costs compiled by the 
Division of Engineering. 


3. The Division of Finance reviews and analyzes its Construction in Progress general 
ledger account to ensure that all costs are for projects that are currently under construction. 


4. The regional offices submit updated year-end construction in progress reports to the 
Division of Finance. 


US. Fish and Wildlife Service Response and Office of Inspector General 
Reply 


In the April 21, 1997, response (Appendix 1) from the Director, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Service concurred with the four recommendations. Based on the response, we 
made the suggested change to Recommendation | and consider the four recommendations 
resolved but not implemented (see Appendix 2). 
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U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE rt 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION BY MAJOR FUND 
= AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1996 
(DOLLARS IN THOUSANDS) 
Management, 
Protection, Construction, 
Admin Acquisition, 
Resources Conservation Restoration Maintenance Other Total 
ASSETS 
Entity Assets: 
Inttagovernmental Assets: 
Fund Balance with Treasury $ 162,425 $ 188,121 $ 55,232 $ 222,763 $ 28,398 $ 656,939 
Trust Fund Balance with Treasury 0 2,491 236,951 0 3,920 243 362 
investments 0 0 487 341 0 0 487 341 
Accounts Receivable, Net 18,990 0 0 665 0 19,655 
interest Receivable 0 0 221 0 0 221 
Advances 1,415 0 0 380 0 1,795 
Governmental Assets: 
Accounts Receivable, Net 4,207 31 1,356 64 56 5.714 
Cash 0 0 1,019 0 0 1,019 
Land 10,493 0 0 0 0 10,493 
Property, Plant, and Equipment, Net 409,645 0 0 0 962 410,607 
Construction in Progress 0 0 0 259 539 0 259 539 
Total Entity Assets 607,175 190 643 782,120 483,411 33,336 2,096 685 
Non-Entity Assets: 
Intragovernmental Assets: 
Fund Balance with Treasury 0 0 0 0 284 284 
Accounts Receivable, Net 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Governmental Assets: 
Accounts Receivable, Net 0 0 0 0 10 10 
Interest Receivable 0 0 0 0 7 7 
Forfeited Proparty 5,036 0 0 0 0 5,036 
Total Non-Entity Assets 5 036 0 0 0 301 5,337 
TOTAL ASSETS $ 612.211 < 190.643 $ 782,120 $_ 483.411 $ 33,637 $ 2,102,022 
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x U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE a 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION BY MAJOR FUND 
AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1996 
(DOLLARS IN THOUSANDS) 
Management, 
Protection, Construction, 
Admin Acquisition, 
Resources Conservation Restoration Maintenance Other Total 
LIABILITIES 
Liabilities Covered by Budgetary Resources: 
Intragovernmental Liabilities: 
Accounts Payable $ 19.444 § 7 $ 13 $ 16 $ 308 §$ 19,788 
Other Intragovernment Liabilities 1,044 0 0 555 594 2.193 
Governmental Liabilities: 
Accounts Payable 26,263 6,706 12,700 3,134 2,632 51,435 
Other Governmental Liabilities 18,175 312 544 1,346 741 21,118 
Total Liabilities Covered by Budgetary Resources 64,926 7,025 13,257 5,051 4,275 94,534 
Liabilities Not Covered by Budgetary Resources: 
Governmental Liabilities: 
Other Go''=mmental Liabilities 35,199 0 0 0 347 35,546 
Total Liabilities Not Covered by Budgetary Resources 35,199 0 0 0 347 35,546 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 100,125 7,025 13,257 5,051 4,622 130,080 
NET POSITION 
Balances: 
Unexpended Appropriations 126,126 (103,335) 625 090 210,197 (12,507) 845,571 
Invested Capital 420,138 0 0 259 539 962 680,639 
Cumulative Results of Operations (7,412) 286 953 143,773 8 624 40,907 472,845 
Other 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Future Funding Requirements (26,766) 0 0 0 (347) (27,113) 
TOTAL NET POSITION 512,086 183,618 768 863 478 360 29,015 1,971,942 
= TOTAL LIABILITIES AND NET POSITION $ 612,211 §$ 190,643 $ 782,120 $ 483,411 $ 33,637 $ 2,102,022 
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U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE a 
STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS AND CHANGES IN NET POSITION BY MAJOR FUND 
= FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1996 
(DOLLARS IN THOUSANDS) 
Management, 
Protection, Construction, 
Admin Acquisition, 
Resources Conservation Restoration | Maintenance _ Other  —__—CiTootal — 
REVENUES AND FINANCING SOURCES 
Appropriated Capital Used $ 684026 §$ 60743 $ 444794 § 29076 §$ 42.739 $ 1 261.378 
Revenues trom Sales of Goods and Services 
Federal Sources 
Reimbursable Agreements 61703 2 663 64 366 
Proceeds trom Sales of Capitalized Equipment 701 701 
Public Sources 
Reimbursable Agreements 9 251 1109 10 360 
Law Enforcement inspection Fees 2 835 2.835 
Other Financing Sources 
Interest on investments - Federal 27 449 (47) 27 402 
Other Revenues and Financing Sources (Note 10) 1 680 77 350 34913 1.793 13.481 129.217 
Receipts Returned to US Treasury (1.161) (1 161) 
Total Revenues and Financing Sources 760 196 138093  __ 507 156 - 34 641 55.012 ___ 1,495 098 
EXPENSES (Note 11) 
Program and Operating Expenses 
Grants. Subsidies and Contributions 59.14) 20 487 406 648 5 023 15.714 507.013 
Personnel Compensation and Benefits 318 405 8 249 12 356 8339 11691 359 040 
Contractual Services 87 842 1.693 10 287 16 517 9 589 125 928 
Other 207 489 30 348 15 496 5 536 5.371 264 240 
Interest Expense 120 2 6 34 6 168 
Depreciation Expense ia 59 740 ___0 P 0 0 430 60.170 
Total Expenses 732737) 60.779 444793 35 449 42.801 1.316 559 
EXCESS OF REVENUES AND FINANCING 
SOURCES OVER TOTAL EXPENSES $ 27.459 $ 77.314 § 62.363 $ (808) $ 12.211 $ 178 539 
NET POSITION, BEGINNING BALANCE $ 636 801 §$ 171 056 § 771 308 § 482980 §$ 26763 § 2 088 908 
ADJUSTMENTS (NOTE 12) (24 978) 0 0 2 600 0 (22 378) 
NET POSITION, BEGINNING BALANCE, 
AS RESTATED 611 823 171.056 771 308 485 580 26 763 2.066 530 
EXCESS OF REVENUES AND FINANCING 
SOURCES OVER TOTAL EXPENSES 27 459 77.314 62 363 (808) 12.211 178 539 
PLUS (MINUS) NON-OPERATING CHANGES (Note 13) (127.197) (64.752) (64 810) (6.412) (9 956) (273.127) 
NET POSITION, ENDING BALANCE $ 512.085 $ 183.618 §$ 768 861 § 478 360 § 29.018 § 1.971.942 
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FY 1996 Programs 


Safeguarding Against 
“Endangerment” 


The decline of fish and wildlife populations 
can be a warning signal that the environment 
may be in jeopardy. One of the major func- 
tions of the Service is the identification and 
recovery of endangered species -- those that 
are in danger of extinction. 


Using the best sci- 
entific evidence 
available, the 
Service’s Ecological 
Services program 
identifies species 
that appear to be 
endangered or 
threatened. Under 
the Endangered 
Species Act, “en- 
dangered” status 
means a species is 
considered in dan- 
ger of extinction 
throughout all or a significant portion of its 
range; threatened” applies to species consid- 
ered in danger of becoming “endangered” in 
the foreseeable future. After review by scien- 
tists and opportunities for public comment, 
species that meet the criteria of the Endan- 
gered Species Act are placed on the Interior 
Department's official “List of Endangered and 
Threatened Wildlife and Plants.” 


sgret 


FWS photo by David Hall 


The Service is committed to conserving de- 
clining species and recovering listed species 
for the benefit of future generations. The Ser- 
vice recognizes that this can only be done by 
building stronger partnerships with other 
Federal agencies, States and local govern- 
ments, private industry, and individuals to 


minimize socio-economic effects and provide 
fair treatment for landowners. 











More Endangered Black-Footed Ferrets 
Born in the Wild 





FWS photo by Lurey Parker 


Ongoing surveys conducted by biologists with both State and 
Federal agencies resulted in discovery of a minimum of 12 lit- 
ters of young born in the wild in 1996 at Charles M. Russell 
National Wildlife Refuge in Montana and the Badlands Na- 
tional Park in South Dakota. 


Biologists estirnate 7 litters in Montana and 5 in South Dakota 
with about 2 kits per litter for a total of around 12 young at 
each site. This is the first year that females, previously born in 
the wild themselves, are known to have produced their own 
young. This observation is encouraging since wildlife biolo- 
gists believe that the more natural an environment that a kit is 
exposed to during its early development, the more likely it will 
survive to reproduce. 


“The pattern for the reestablishment of any species in the wild 
follows what we have seen with ferrets,” said Wilbur Ladd, 
Fish and Wildlife Service Assistant Regional Director respon- 
sible for the ferret recovery program. “Some efforts work bet- 
ter than others and once some start to work, *! ~eally 
take off,” he said. “We are hopeful that ongoii.y « , con- 
tinue to succeed,” Ladd added. 


The black-footed ferret is believed to be extinct in the wild ex- 
cept for reintroduced populations. Reintroduction efforts have 
taken place in Wyoming (1991-1994), Montana (1994-1996), 
South Dakota (1994-1996), and recently in Arizona (1996). Al- 
though the Wyoming effort has been seriously hindered by 
disease problems, the Montana and South Dakota efforts ap- 
pear to be gaining momentum and the Arizona release is also 
beginning to show promise. 
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Public Partners To Restore and 
Protect The Environment 


As of September 30, 1996, the Service recog- 
nized 184 species of plants and animals as can- 
didates that may need the protection of the 
Act. Candidate Conservation Agreements are 
one tool that the Service uses to conserve can- 
didate species. These agreements, between 
the Service and its partners, are formal com- 
mitments to identify and implement actions 
that will reduce or eliminate threats to the 
species and its habitat. One example is the 
Virgin River Spinedace Agreement. The 
spinedace was proposed for listing, but a co- 
operative effort among the Service, the State 
of Utah, the Utah Division of Wildlife Re- 
sources, Arizona Game and Fish Department, 
Nevada Division of Wildlife, and the Bureau 
of Land Management developed and imple- 
mented a strategy that removed the threats to 
the fish. The protection of the Act is not 
needed to recover the species. 


Another tool is the “Safe Harbor” policy. 
Through this policy, the Service may autho- 
rize incidental take of federally listed, pro- 
posed or candidate species that establish 
themselves on a property as a result of a 
landowner’s affirmative conservation efforts. 
Landowners will be encouraged to practice 
good conservation measures that help listed 
species, without the fear of additional regula- 
tory burdens from the Act being imposed on 
them as a result of their actions. This policy is 
a strong incentive for the private sector to 
work with the Service to recover listed spe- 
cies. An encouraging example of how small 
landowners can obtain regulatory certainty 
and relief through this concept is the success 
of the Oregon Silverspot Butterfly Safe Har- 
bor Agreement. Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright own 
about 5 acres of land, which included habitat 
for the Oregon Silverspot butterfly. The 


Cartwright's planned to build a residence on 
the property, but also needed to comply with 
the Act. The Service approached the 
Cartwright's with the prospect of a long-term 
management strategy with Safe Harbor assur- 
ances that allows the construction of the resi- 
dence while enhancing and maintaining the 
butterfly’s habitat. Under this Agreement, the 
Cartwright's agreed to manage the nearly 3 
acres of butterfly habitat for the next 30 years. 
In return, the Service provided authorization 
for any incidental take and assurances that no 
future additional restrictions from the Act will 
be imposed as a result of their management 
actions. 





Photo by Paul Opler (NBS 


egon Silverspot butte 


The Service’s Habitat Conservation Plan pro- 
cess has been able to bring together Federal, 
State, and local government agencies and pri- 
vate interests to address and resolve many 
endangered species conflicts with economic 
development. State and local governments 
and private developers increasingly find that 
they can safely proceed with their planned 
activities and meet their obligations under the 
Endangered Species Act by using this plan- 
ning tool. Experience has demonstrated that 
implementation of Habitat Conservation 
Plans can provide demonstrable results in spe- 
cies conservation and recovery, while still al- 
lowing development. Habitat Conservation 
Plans represent a compromise where eco- 
nomic benefits are balanced against the bio- 
logical needs of endangered species. 
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One of the great strengths of the Habitat Con- 
servation Plan process is its flexibility. Con- 
servation plans vary enormously in size and 
scope and in the activities they address--from 
half-acre residential lots to millions of acres, 
from forestry and agricultural activities to 
beach development, and from involving a 
single species to dozens of species. Another 
key is creativity. The Endangered Species Act 
and its implementing regulations establish 
basic biological standards for the Plans but 
otherwise allow the creative potential of par- 
ticipants to flourish. As a result, the Habitat 
Conservation Plan program has begun to pro- 
duce innovative natural resource conservation 
programs while allowing economic develop- 
ment to proceed. On July 10, 1996, the Or- 
ange County Habitat Conservation Plan was 
issued. When implemented, it will establish 
a 38,000 acre reserve system that will provide 
specific habitat for many endangered species, 
(for example, the California gnatcatcher, 
American peregrine falcon, Riverside fairy 
shrimp, arroyo toad, least Bell’s vireo, south- 
western willow flycatcher, Pacific pocket 
mouse, and 37 other species). 


The Habitat Conservation Plan process has 
grown rapidly in recent years. In the first 10 
years of the program (1983-1992), 14 inciden- 
tal take permits were issued. As of Septem- 
ber 30, 1996, 197 incidental take permits had 
been issued and approximately 200 Plans were 
being developed. In just a few years, the pro- 
cess has been transformed from a relatively 
little used option to one of the most impor- 
tant and innovative programs, for conserva- 
tion of species. 


The recovery of threatened and endangered 
species is the ultimate purpose of the endan- 
gered species program, and recovery of many 
threatened and endangered species continues 
to be a great success story. The A nerican per- 
egrine falcon population declines were attrib- 


uted to habitat loss, illegal shooting, and the 
effects of DDT which caused thinning of egg- 
Shells and adult mortality on reproductive 
success. The falcon has benefitted greatly from 
cooperative recovery efforts, such as the ban 
on DDT (a pesticide) and from public involve- 
ment in the raising of thousands of falcons in 
captivity to be released into the wild. More 
than 3,400 young falcons were released into 
the wild through the nationwide recovery ef- 
forts. The release of these falcons and other 
recovery activities helped stabilize the falcon’s 
population to the point where the falcon may 
no longer need the Act’s protection. The Ser- 
vice continues to place greater emphasis on 
working with all possible partners to achieve 
the conservation and recovery of all species, 
and to plan these activities using an ecosys- 
tem approach whenever possible. 


Conserving the Public Trust - 
Habitat Protection and Restoration 


The Service’s Habitat Conservation program 
focuses on promoting partnerships in the pro- 
tection and restoration of fish and wildlife 
habitat and evaluation of the impacts of de- 
velopment activities and other land uses. 


The “Partners for Wildlife” program is a 
model endeavor that began in 1987 to work 
voluntarily with landowners to restore habi- 
tat. Over 40,000 acres of wetlands, 60,000 
acres of native grassland, and 300 miles of ri- 
parian and in-stream habitats were restored 
in FY 1996. Over 1,200 private landowners, 
working through voluntary cooperative 
agreements with the Service, were actively 
engaged in these habitat restoration accom- 
plishments. 


The Partners for Wildlife program also assists 
U.S. Department of Agriculture agencies in 
implementation of Farm Bill related conser- 
vation programs, including the Wetlands Re- 
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serve Program, the Wetlands Conservation 
(Swampbuster) provision, and Farm Service 
Agency - Farm Credit easement and fee title 
transfer programs. Technical assistance funds 
($3,646,000 in FY 1996) are allocated based on 
the USDA program workload, whereas the 
Habitat Restoration funds ($10,353,000 in FY 
1996) are allocated based on a combination of 
past accomplishments and specific needs and 
constraints. During FY 1996, the Service pro- 
vided input to USDA on nearly 2,000 indi- 
vidual Swampbuster determinations, 250 FSA 
easement reviews, and nearly 3,000 Wetland 
Reserve Program reviews. Combined, these 
activities have resulted in permanent protec- 
tion of nearly 160,000 acres of existing and 
restored wetland habitats. 


The Society of Ecological Restoration recog- 
nized these important contributions of the 
Partners for Wildlife program by honoring the 
Service with its prestigious Ecological Service 
Award for 1996. Individual landowners with 
whom the Partners program works were also 
recipients of esteemed National Wetlands 
Awards from the Environmental Law Insti- 
tute. 


The Service’s Project Planning program pro- 
vides coordination and technical assistance 
on both public and private development 
projects. Under the Fish and Wildlife Coordi- 
nation Act, Federal Power Act, Clean Water 
Act and other statutes, agencies consult with 
the Service to ensure that fish and wildlife are 
protected, and unavoidable damage to their 
habitats are adequately mitigated. During FY 
1996, the Service conducted about 25,000 ad- 
vance planning consultations, reviewed more 
than 18,000 proposed permits for activities in 
wetlands and other aquatic sites, and pro- 
vided technical assistance on about 1100 hy- 
dropower projects affecting nearly every ma- 
jor river system in the country. Some key pro- 
gram accomplishments include consultation 


on the development of a regional water sup- 
ply system with a Virginia municipality that 
reduced wetland impacts by 194 acres, pro- 
tected 2 miles of river, avoided impacts to a 
federally listed species, and produced a wa- 
ter conservation program that will extend the 
life of the water supply system by 30 years. 
In Michigan, a major settlement agreement 
was finalized for an operating pumped stor- 
age hydroelectric project that provided habi- 
tat and fishery benefits to Lake Michigan and 
the Great Lakes worth over $170 million. 
Working with the Corps of Engineers and 
other stakeholders, a plan to restore Chesa- 
peake Bay’s Poplar Island with clean dredged 
material was implemented that will ultimately 
create 1,10C acres of wetland and upland habi- 
tat and protecting 125 acres of existing colo- 
nial waterbird and bald eagle nesting habitat. 


The Coastal Program conserves fish and wild- 
life resources by improving conditions in the 
Nation’s most important coastal ecosystems. 
This is accomplished by integrating all Ser- 
vice programs and capabilities in priority 
watersheds and using them ina proactive way 
to avert further damage and restore degraded 
coastal ecosystems. The FY 1996 budget of 
$5.9 million enabled the Service to carry out 
collaborative restoration projects in 11 of the 
Nation’s highest priority coastal ecosystems. 
In FY 1996, these 11 programs leveraged mil- 
lions of dollars, and together with partners, 
re-opened many miles of coastal streams for 
anadromous fish passage, restored or en- 
hanced several thousand acres of wetland, 
upland and riparian habitat, and protected 
thousands more acres of important coastal 
habitats through acquisition or long term con- 
servation easements. As a result, key Coastal 
Program partner organizations were again 
honored this year with the Service’s Wetlands 
Award, given to individuals who have 
achieved success in conserving important 
wetlands habitat. 
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Under the Coastal Wetlands Planning, Protec- 
tion and Restoration Act of 1990, the Service 
receives funds from the Sport Fish Restora- 
tion Account to support habitat conservation 
activities through the National Coastal Wet- 
lands Conservation Grants Program. All 
coastal States (except Louisiana which has 
separate funding) and Trust Territories are eli- 
gible to submit proposals for projects that ac- 
quire, restore, manage or enhance coastal 
lands and waters. Seventy-eight projects have 
been funded since FY 1992. A list of the FY 
1996 National Coastal Wetlands Conservation 
Grants is included in the Supplemental Infor- 
mation section on page 71. The 1996 project 
proposal awards leveraged $14.5 million dol- 
lars of State and other private partner funds 
to acquire 2,081 acres and restore 928 acres of 
coastal wetlands habitat. 


Partners Visualizing the Nation’s 
Wetlands Through Digital Mapping 


The National Wetlands Inventory (NWI) was 
established in 1974 to develop and dissemi- 
nate data on the characteristics and extent of 
the Nation’s wetlands. The NWI is mandated 
by the Emergency Wetlands Resources Act of 
1986 and recent amendments to the Wild Ex- 
otic Bird Conservation Act to produce wet- 
lands maps for the contiguous United States 
by September 30, 1998. In FY 1996, NWI pro- 
duced draft/final maps for an additional 1.1 
percent of the contiguous United States, for a 
total of 87.6 percent; 0.8 percent of Alaska, for 
a total of 29.8 percent; and sent an additional 
1.0 percent of the Nation’s wetlands maps to 
the National Archives for a total of 39,896 (in- 
cludes updates and revisions) to meet the goal 
of preserving NWI wetlands maps for perpe- 


tuity. 


Paper and digital cop‘©s of NWI maps are for 
sale through 1-800-USA-: APS, U.S. Geologi- 


cal Survey Earth Science and Information Cen- 
ter Regional Offices, and 34 State-run distri- 
bution centers covering 46 States. Paper cop- 
ies of the wetlands maps are available for 
viewing in the Library of Congress and mi- 
crofiche copies are available for viewing at the 
590 member libraries of the National Map 
Depository Library Program. 


In 1996, 23,354 hard-copy maps were distrib- 
uted for a cumulative total since 1983 of 
1,807,705. This is in addition to the paper cop- 
ies disseminated by the State-run distribution 
centers. The total number of copies of digital 
wetlands data disseminated over the Internet 
increased from 110,000 to 186,000 in addition 
to over 150,000 digital map files sold or dis- 
tributed. The 77,538 copies of digital wetlands 
data disseminated over the Internet in 1996 
continued a demand of over 60,000 digital 
maps for the second year after initiation of this 
service. In response to many customer re- 
quests, and to make the data readily available 
to the public, NWI provides free Internet ac- 
cess to its digital map data files at 
http:\\www.nwi.fws.gov, and sells, for a 
nominal fee, a national digital tape contain- 
ing all available maps through 1-800-USA- 
MAPS. 


The National Wetlands Inventory received 
national recognition in several forums this 
year including Vice President Gore’s Hammer 
Award. This achievement stemmed from 
chairing the Wetlands Subcommittee of the 
Federal Geographic Data Committee, and 
helping create the wetlands layer of the Na- 
tional Spatial Data Infrastructure with State 
and local governments, and private company 
contributors. The award also recognized both 
implementation of the National Geospatial 
Data Clearinghouse to allow geospatial data 
producers and users to begin to share infor- 
mation across the Internet, and the creation 
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and adoption of content standards for 
geospatial metadata or “data about data.” 


A Certificate of Commendation from the Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota was awarded for our de- 
veloping and distributing Minnesota’s portion 
of the digital National Spatial Data Infrastruc- 
ture. NWI’s pioneering approach to Internet 
data access has provided Minnesotans with 
an exceptionally valuable, cost-effective and 
readily-available source of data. This program 
demonstrates the value of strong partnerships 
with State and local agencies, producing a 
product that benefits both the public and the 
private sector. 


Tite NWI was also highlighted in the ARC 
NEWS newsletter, as a result of contributing 
material about wetland digital maps. NWI 
maps were also selected as some of the best 
maps made during 1996, and featured at the 
Annual ESRI Conference attended by over 
6,000 participants from 80 countries. This 
recognition resulted in more than doubled 
monthly increased use of NWI wetland map 
data to over 11,000 downloads from the 
Internet. 


Keeping Ahead of Potential 
Environmental Contaminant 
Impacts 


Through Federal and public partnerships and 
coordination, the Service’s Environmental 
Contaminants program focuses on protecting 
and enhancing the quality of fish and wildlife 
resources and their habitat from adverse im- 
pacts of environmental contaminants through 
prevention, identification, correction, and res- 
toration. As part of this program, the Service's 
Contaminants Prevention function uses up-to- 
date information and technical assistance to 
prevent contaminant impacts on fish and 
wildlife and their habitat. Through proactive 


assistance to and coordination with other Fed- 
eral and State land and water resource man- 
agement agencies, and the public, the Service’s 
contaminants prevention staff promotes early 
consideration and maximum protection for 
fish and wildlife resources in the development 
of a variety of projects involving air and wa- 
ter quality, energy development, land use 
planning, and fisheries and habitat / wetland 
efforts. For example: 


o The Service’s Contami- 
nants and Partners for Wildlife Pro- 
grams worked with farmers and 
the Pennsylvania Department of 
Environmental Protection to im- 
prove water quality in 22 miles of 
fenced streams and 50 acres of wet- 
lands, while providing much 
cleaner water for livestock. 


+ Service’s contaminants 
specialists assisted the U.S. Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency at 47 
Superfund sites in Pennsylvania, 
help..ig to restore 105 river miles 
and 120 acres of wetlands. 


+ In Illinois and Michigan, 
contaminants staff completed a 
section 7 consultation on the Great 
Lakes Water Quality Guidance ini- 
tiative. The resulting improve- 
ments will have a direct benefit to 
the Great Lakes Ecosystem, and 
this guidance will likely be used as 
a model for water quality devclop- 
ment throughout North America. 


The prevention function also involves work 
with national wildlife refuges to reduce the 
use of highly toxic pesticides and to encour- 
age the use of non-chemical pest management 
oy adopting Integrated Pest Management 
(IPM) on Service lands. Our succr.sful IPM 
practices are being adopted by private land- 
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owners. For example, we have steadily re- 
duced prophylactic use of insecticides for ag- 
ricultural production by increasing reliance on 
IPM practices, including monitoring for crop 
pests and the damage they cause. On many 
refuges, no insecticidal treatments are needed, 
resulting in environmental protection and eco- 
nomic savings to the producer. These prac- 
tices are highlighted at Field Days held at lo- 
cations such as Muscatatuck National Wild- 
life Refuge in Indiana. 


We further our efforts in contaminant preven- 
tion by providing technical and legal training 
for personnel in the contaminants profession 
and associated disciplines including law en- 
forcement, fisheries, and refuges. Participants 
in recent sessions, including Pesticide Effects 
to Fish and Wildlife Resources, Environmental In- 
vestigations, and Wildlife Mortality Workshop 
also included personnel from other Federal, 
State, tribal, and county agencies and the pri- 
vate sector. This interdisciplinary, inter-agency 
approach emphasizes that contaminant pre- 
vention is most effectively and efficiently ac- 
complished through cooperation and collabo- 
ration. 


The Service contaminants investigations func- 
tion includes initiating and continuing inves- 
tigations both on- and off-Service lands. In 
FY 1996, 23 investigations were funded on 
national wildlife refuges, while 20 studies 
were approved for off-Service lands. Investi- 
gations focus on identifying and addressing 
known or suspected problems with trust re- 
sources, such as migratory birds, endangered 
and threatened species, interjurisdictional/ 
anadromous fisheries and all species on na- 
tional wildlife refuges. Historically, over 
30,000 environmental samples in over 500 in- 
vestigations have been collected for chemical 
and related analysis. These investigations are 
being used nationwide to address fish and 
wildlife needs by advising on environmental 


criteria and other regulatory actions, provid- 
ing management assistance in the recovery of 
endangered species, and initiating natural re- 
source damage assessments as a Federal 
trustee. For example, in California, a multi- 
year investigation contributed to new proto- 
cols that will mitigate impacts of selenium- 
contaminated evaporation ponds on shore- 
birds that feed and nest at the ponds. Use of 
these protocols could create as much as 2,000 
acres of habitat for shorebirds while preserv- 
ing agricultural activity. 


The Service is the only Federal agency with 
trustee responsibility for both coastal and in- 
land spills. Completion of the Service’s Na- 
tional and Regional Spill Response Contin- 
gency Plans will focus Service efforts on fish 
and wildlife response actions and spill man- 
agement. Implementation of the Incident 
Command System will enable Service ; erson- 
nel to conduct and manage fish , wildlife, and 
sensitive environment response efforts both 
on- and off-refuges with maximum efficiency 
and a minimum of personnel. The Service ICS 
management system will help to streamline 
plo i. efforts for regional involvement in 
ti ue. contingency planning process as re- 
quirec vy the Oil Pollution Act. 


Pursuing financial compensation for the pub- 
lic is a key aspect of the Service’s Environmen- 
tal Contaminants program role in the Natu- 
ral Resource Damage Assessment Program, 
which also seeks restoration of lost or injured 
trust resources as a result of an oil or chemi- 
cal spill. Since the start of the assessment pro- 
gram, the Service and other trustees have 
agreed to settlements totaling over $180 mil- 
lion in restoration or potential restoration 
projects. Most of these Natural Resource 
Damage Assessments and restorations repre- 
sent cooperative joint efforts with other Fed- 
eral, State, tribal trustees, private citizens 
groups, and responsible parties. Examples of 
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project accomplishments to date include the Today, 509 national wildlife refuges are estab- 


following: 


¢ The Commencement Bay 
Nearshore/Tideflats Superfund 
Site near Tacoma, Washington, was 
included on the National priority 
list in 1981 due to contamination 
by a wide variety of chemicals 
from diverse industries. Numer- 
Ous injuries to trust resources have 
been documented by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and other trustees. 
A major structured assessment 
process, including public review, 
with participation by the poten- 
tially responsible parties, has re- 
sulted in several settlements total- 
ing over $12.5 million to date, with 
more anticipated. 


¢ The Service, the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration and the State of Delaware 
are working together at the Army 
Creek Superfund Site in New 
Castle County, Delaware. Using a 
combined total of $600,000 in natu- 
ral resource damages from this site, 
plans are underway to restore 225 
acres of tidal wetlands, 60 acres of 
uplands, and 1.5 miles of stream in 
the Army Creek watershed. 


The Nation’s Wildlife Refuge 
System 


The National Wildlife Refuge System is the 
world’s largest and most diverse collection of 
lands set aside specifically for wildlife. The 
Refuge System began in 1903 when President 
Theodore Roosevelt designated 3-acre Pelican 
Island, a pelican and heron rookery in Florida, 
as a bird sanctuary. 


lished from the Arctic Ocean to the South Pa- 
cific, from Maine to the Caribbean. Varying in 
size from half-acre parcels to thousands of 
square miles, they encompass more than 92 
million acres of the Nation’s best wildlife habi- 
tats. Amap showing the locations of national 
wildlife refuges is included in the Suisplemen- 
tal Information section on page 69. 


The activities conducted on refuges are var- 
ied and complex, cross cutting nearly all pro- 
grams within the Service. A comprehensive 
accomplishment re- 
port was developed 
for the Refuge Sys- 
tem in 1996 as a new 
module within the 
Refuge Manage- 
ment Information 
System, the Refuge 
System’s primary 
data management 
tool. This accom- 
plishment report for 
the first time pro- 
vides a comprehen- 
sive and quantified 
assessment of all ac- 
tivities occurring on refuge field units. 





Volunteer 
Sacramento NWR 
FWS photo by Steve Hillebrand 


Consistent with a Secretarial Directive issued 
in December 1995, Comprehensive Manage- 
ment Planning is being instituted on refuges 
to focus management direction and incorpo- 
rate public involvement in helping to guide 
future refuge management. Fourteen plans 
were initiated in FY 1996 and a strategy de- 
veloped for completing Comprehensive Plan- 
ning for all refuges over the next 10 to 15 years. 


Wildland Fire Management cortinues to con- 
tribute to ensuring that the biological integ- 
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rity and environmental health of the Refuge 
System is maintained. In FY 1996, the Refuge 
System prescribe burned more acreage than 
all other bureaus within the Department of the 
Interior combined; 726 prescribed fires total- 
ing 145,609 acres were completed. Also 318 
wildfires occurred on 161,510 acres. Either 
through confining, containing, or controlling 
unplanned wildfires, or initiating planned 
prescribed fires, the ecological processes of 
wildland fire continue to shape the landscape 
and biological communities of the Refuge Sys- 
tem from Alaska to Florida. 


During 1996, the Service continued to aggres- 
sively introduce biological control agents for 
the controi of purple loosestrife and to sup- 
port efforts for the development and release 
of additional biological control agents to con- 
trol such species as melaleuca and saltcedar. 
The Service supported education and aware- 
ness efforts on weeds by sponsoring work- 
shops on purple loosestrife and saltcedar, and 
through cooperative publication of posters 
about weed problems. The Service developed 
an agency weed management strategy and 
was a key player in the development of the 
Nationa! Invasive Plant Management Strat- 


egy. 


National wildlife refuges play a vital role in 
preserving endangered and threatened spe- 
cies. Thirty-six refuges provide critical habi- 
tat for 29 listed species. Of the Nation’s 965 
threatened and endangered plant and animal 
species, 232 occur on refuges. Among the ref- 
uges that are well known for providing en- 
dangered species habitat are Aransas in Texas, 
the winter home of the whooping crane; the 
Florida Panther refuge, which protects one of 
the Nation’s most endangered mammals; and 
the Ha.vaiian and Pacific Islands refuge, home 
of the Laysan duck, Hawaiian monk seal, and 
many other unique species. National wild- 
life refuges also provide secure habitat for 


native plants and many species of resident 
mammals, fish, insects, amphibians, and rep- 
tiles. 


In FY 1996, the Service’s outreach campaign 
promoted the Refuge System as the Service’s 
front yard where visitors could learn about 
Service programs, from endangered species 
to fisheries to migratory birds, in an ecosys- 
tem approach. 


A Memorandum of Agreement between the 
Service and the National Audubon Society 
was developed to 
encourage close 
working relation- 
ships and ex- 
presses the intent 
of both parties to 
develop partner- 
ships benefitting 
wildlife habitat 
and ecosystems. 
In the area of part- 
nerships, the Ref- 
uge System plays 
an important role 
in partnership initiatives such as the Joint Ven- 
tures under the North American Waterfowl 
Management Plan for restoration of continen- 
tal waterfowl populations, Challenge Cost 
Share cooperative habitat improvement 
projects, Partners for Wildlife voluntary wet- 
lands and associated uplands restoration 
projects on private lands, Partners in Flight 
projects to promote conservation of 
neotropical migratory birds, and the Coastal 
Program joint efforts to manage bay and es- 
tuarine habitat and work with landowners in 
coastal areas. Refuge System units continue 
to be demonstration areas for traditional and 
experimental techniques as well as technolo- 
gies to manage, restore, and monitor species 
and their habitats. 





Outdoor Classroom 
Woodruff NWR 
FWS photo by John & Karen Hollingsworth 
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Three rew refuges were added in FY 1996, 
each representing a distinct characteristic of 
the American landscape. The former Rancho 
San Diego was acquired from the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation for the new San 
Diego National Wildlife Refuge. This initial 
1,840-acre tract provides critical coastal sage 
scrub and riparian habitat for California gnat- 
catchers, least Bell’s vireos, and many other 
sensitive coastal sage scrub species. The ref- 
uge lands were created through a partnership 
an.ong the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
Resolution Trust Corporation, the San Diego 
Association of Governments, the County of 
San Diego, the California Department of 
Transportation, and the Otay Water District. 


Mandalay National Wildlife Refuge in Loui- 
siana encompasses 4,619 acres of freshwater 
marsh and wetlands in the Bayou Penchant 
Basin. As many as 75,000 ducks winter on the 
refuge, which also provides habitat for many 
neotropical migratory songbirds. Mandalay 
Retuge is the result of a donation from The 
Louisiana Nature Conservancy and a partner- 
ship effort with the Louisiana Department of 
Wildlife and Fisheries; U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers; U.S Fish and Wildlife Service; and 
other State, Federal, and private conservation 
organizations under the umbrella of the North 
American Wetlands Conservation Act. 


Southern Virginia’s new 1,111.8-acre 
Rappahannock River Valley National Wildlife 
Refuge is the result of a donation from The 
Nature Conservancy and The Trust for Public 
Lands along with a partnership among the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
Rappahannock River Valley Initiative Com- 
mittee, and the Chesapeake Bay Foundation. 
The Rappahannock River Valley is recognized 
under the North American Waterfowl! Man- 


agement Plan as one of the most important 
waterfowl migration and feeding areas along 
the Atlantic Coast. Most of the ducks common 
to the Atlantic Flyway use this river area dur- 
ing the winter, joining shorebirds, raptors, 
wading birds, and songbirds during migra- 
tion. The largest winter bald eagle roost in 
Virginia is located within and adjacent to ref- 
uge wetlands, with winter roost counts rang- 
ing from 100 to 135 birds. The Rappahannock 
River is also an important nursery and spawn- 
ing ground for striped bass, shad, blue crabs, 
softshell clams, and oysters. 


The Service encourages wildlife-dependent 
recreation opportunities compatible with the 
primary purpose of each refuge and the guid- 
ing principles of the Refuge System. Eight 
new hunting and 11 new sport fishing pro- 
grams were opened in the Refuge System 
during FY 1996. With these additions, 283 
Refuge System units are open to hunting and 





Birdwatching 
Chincoteague NWR 
FWS photo by John & Karen Hollingsworth 


276 are open to sport fishing. Refuge System 
hunting and fishing programs are managed 
to provide the Nation with high quality out- 
door opportunities. In FY 1996, over 5 per- 
cent of refuge visitors participated in hunting 
activities and over 16 percent enjoyed fishing 
activities and 94 percent participated in wild- 
life observation and interpretation activities. 
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North American Partnership to Save 
Wetlands 


In the decade of the 1980s, duck numbers fell 
to record lows as a result of a severe drought 
that affected major prairie nesting areas of 
Canada and the north-central United States 
through much of the decade. The drought ac- 
celerated the conversion of prairie wetlands 
to agriculture so that many nesting areas have 
been permanently lost or so degraded that 
they no longer provide quality habitat for 
ducks or other wildlife. 


To counter this loss of wetlands, the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico are working to- 
gether in a historic effort — the North Ameri- 
can Waterfowl Management Plan. This plan 
is a long-term program to preserve and restore 
habitat throughout the continent for water- 
fowl and other wildlife that share wetland 
habitats. It is backed by a broad coalition of 
private conservation and industry groups and 
by State wildlife agencies. Many see the plar. 
as perhaps the last chance to conserve essen- 
tial habitat for waterfowl and other wildlife 
before it is too late. 


More than $500 million — mostly from pri- 
vate sources — have been invested in water- 
fowl and wetland conservation in North 
America under Plan activities since its incep- 
tion in 1986. More than 2 million acres of wa- 
terfowl habitat have been protected, restored, 
or enhanced. The public-private partnerships 
that are responsible for these wetland conser- 
vation successes also deserve much of the 
credit for the rebound in breeding duck popu- 
lations. In FY 1996, projects funded under the 
North American Wetlands Conservation Act 
affected more than 187,000 acres in the United 
States and 471,000 acres in Canada, and over 
8.8 million acres in Mexico where projects af- 
fect large biosphere reserves. Tables provid- 
ing details on funding for projects in the U.S., 





Mexico and Canada can be found in the 
Supplemental Information section on pages 
72 through 74. 


Helping Conservationists Save 
Waterfowl Habitat 


Conservationists across the country help save 
wildlife habitat by purchasing a “Duck 
Stamp,” formally known as the Migratory 
Bird Hunting and Conservation Stamp. 
Money from the sale of Duck Stamps goes di- 
rectly to acquire land for the National Wild- 
life Refuge System. In FY 1996, the Service 
sold 367,129 stamps generating $5,506,935 in 
revenue. This is a significant increase over the 
sales activity of FY 1995, in which 275,699 
stamps were sold raising $4,135,485. Since 
1934, more than $450 million raised from the 
sale of Duck Stamps has been used to acquire 
4.2 million acres of wetlands for the refuge 
system. And despite the stamp’s name, these 
refuges support not just ducks but a wide va- 
riety of fish and wildlife species. 


The Federal Duck Stamp contest is held an- 
nually to choose a winning design for the Fed- 
eral Duck Stamp to be released July 1 of the 
following year. A panel of waterfowl, art and 
philatelic experts judge between 500 to 1,000 
entries from artists nationwide who compete 
for the prestigious recognition. The top 20 
entries are exhib;. 1 nationwide at museums 
and wildlife expositions. This is the only an- 
nual art competition sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Government. 
Cees Every water- 
fowl hunter 
age 16 or older 
is required to 
purchase a 
Duck Stamp 
annually and 


1996 Duck Stamp 
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carry it while hunting waterfowl. Duck 
Stamps are also increasingly popular among 
collectors and with nonhunters who wish to 
help preserve wildlife habitat. Duck Stamps 
can also be used as entrance passes to national 
wildlife refugesthat require visitor fees. Duck 
Stamps are sold at most U.S. Post Offices and 
many national wildlife refuges. 


For information about purchasing Duck 
Stamps or the Duck Stamp Contest, call (202) 
219-9821. 


Conserving Migratory Birds 


Because many bird species fly thousands of 
miles in their annual migrations, they cannot 
be effec- 
tively 
con - 
served by 
aon y 
single 
State or 
Nation, 
but only 
through cooperative efforts. Tle Service is re- 
sponsible for leading migratory bird conser- 
vation under several laws and international 
treaties with Canada, Mexico, Japan, and the 
former Soviet Union. This includes the con- 
servation of more than 800 species of migra- 
tory birds. The Service regulates hunting and 
studies populations which complement the ac- 
quisition and management of national wild- 
life refuges and the efforts of the North Ameri- 
can Waterfowl Management Plan to provide 
secure habitat for migratory birds. 





FWS drawing by Robert Savannah 


The Service also obtains information and 
monitors populations of many songbirds and 
other nongame species. Presently, the Service 
is increasing efforts to identify nongame bird 
species that may be declining and undertake 
efforts to restore them. 


The Service researched and published the 
“Migratory Nongame Birds of Management 
Concern in the United States.” This document 
revises the 1987 list of species that has 1) docu- 
mented or apparent population declines, 2) 
small or restricted populations, or 3) depen- 
dence on restricted or vulnerable habitats. 
One hundred and twenty-four species were 
determined to be of management concern at 
a National level. This list is intended to stimu- 
late a coordinated effort by Federal, State, and 
private agencies to develop and implement 
comprehensive and integrated approaches for 
the management of selected nongame birds 
deemed to be in the most need of additional 
conservation actions. 


In 1996, the Service continued with several 
major efforts in the area of gathering informa- 
tion and monitoring migratory bird popula- 
tions. The information from these efforts is 
used to guide management practices aimed 
at stabilizing populations. 


Efforts to implement a more objective and 
data-driven management process for manag- 
ing the harvest of migratory game birds took 
a major leap in 1996 with the implementation 
of Adoptive Harvest Management. This pro- 
cess is built on the establishment of an explicit 
goal, important monitoring programs and sci- 
entifically dealing with uncertainty. It has re- 
ceived widespread endorsement from the 
management community. 


The Harvest Information Program, which es- 
tablishes baseline estimates of hunter activity 
and harvest of migratory waterfowl and game 
birds were completed in seven States (CA, 
MD, MI, MO, OK, OR, and SD). Ten addi- 
tional States (AL, GA, ID, IL, ME, MN, MS, 
PA, TN, and VT) will be surveyed for the 1996- 
97 hunting season. The importance of this 
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program is that the data collected is used to 
formulate recommendations to guide the har- 
vest management of ducks. 


During 1996, the Service expanded its aerial 
breeding ground surveys for waterfowl ex- 
tensively in eastern Canada with areas from 
Quebec through the Maritimes being sur- 
veyed for the first time. Migratory bird band- 
ing efforts increased with over one-quarter 
million ducks and a hundred thousand geese 
being banded in 1996. During the year, inno- 
vative use of a 1-800 telephone response num- 
ber doubled reporting rates. 


More emphasis was placed on migratory 
shore and upland birds in 1996, using a suc- 
cessful cost-sharing initiative in which Fed- 
eral, State, and non-government organizations 
shaved the costs of key research projects for 
these species, totaling more than a million 
dollars in combined support. Species receiv- 
ing research emphasis include mourning 
doves, woodcock, sandhill cranes, band-tailed 
pigeons, and marsh species such as snipe and 
rails. 


Another first in 1996 was a coordinated effort 
to address game and nongame habitat issues 
jointly. Leaders of 16 interest groups, whose 
members have traditionally supported either 
game or nongame programs, met in February 
and reached consensus on shared needs and 
actions necessary to conserve all migratory 
birds. Workshops to address the first action 
item (conservation of successional habitat) 
will be conducted in 1997. 


Revitalizing Fisheries Through 
Partnerships 


Through partnerships, the Service is working 
to strengthen the cooperation among State, 
Federal, and tribal governments, the fishing 
industry, and private fishery conservation 


groups to conserve and enhance the Nation’s 
recreational fisheries. The Fisheries program 
has been innovative in developing these part- 
nerships with a wide variety of players and 
activities. 


In FY 1996, the Fisheries program produced 
and distributed approximately 165 million fish 
and 140 million eggs from national fish hatch- 
eries to restore and enhance the Nation’s fish- 
ery resources. Over 50 species of fish are cur- 
rently propagated by Service hatcheries. 
These actions support recreational fisheries 
across the country, which contribute nearly 
$70 billion in economic output, and recre- 
ational opportunities to 50 million anglers 
annually. In FY 1996, important elements of 
President Clinton’s Executive Order 12962 on 
Recreational Fisheries were realized. During 
National Fishing Week, the completed Recre- 
ational Fishery Resources Conservation Plan 
was accented at national fish hatcheries and 
fishery resource offices. Over 60,000 children 
and adults attended fishing clinics, demon- 
strations, and environmental education ses- 
sions at Service facilities during National Fish- 
ing Week held in June 1996. A map of Na- 
tional Fish Hatchery locations is available on 
page 70 in the Supplemental Information sec- 
tion. 


Implemented through a partnership with the 
National Fish and Wildlife Foundation and 
non-Federal entities, Fisheries Across America 
is a program focused on aquatic ecosystem 
restoration. Over 29 projects were imple- 
mented in FY 1996 and included on-the- 
ground fish and habitat restoration work that 
enlisted the help of volunteers, fishing groups, 
and communities in conserving and restoring 
local watersheds. Specific projects in FY 1996 
included restoring cutthroat and bull trout 
populations in Montana, conserving the habi- 
tat of the endangered fountain darter in Texas, 
and restoring the habitat of Cape Cod anadro- 
mous herring. 
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In FY 1996 the Fisheries program was actively 
involved in the implementation of coopera- 
tive management plans to restore anadromous 
fish stocks along the Pacific, Gulf, and Atian- 
tic coasts. Included in these efforts were im- 
provements to fish passage facilities, restora- 
tion of spawning and rearing habitats, and 
production of 58 million Pacific salmon and 
steelhead trout, 9 million Atlantic salmon, and 
7 million Atlantic and Gulf-striped bass. Non- 
anadromous fish restoration efforts focused on 
providing technical assistance in the recovery 
efforts of threatened and endangered species, 
restoration and enhancement of important 
recreational fisheries in interjurisdictional 
waters, meeting trust responsibilities on tribal 
lands, and the mitigation of the impacts of 
Federal water development projects. These 
efforts were supported by the production of 
65 million warm and coolwater species, 15 
million inland salmonids, 7 million lake trout 
for the Great Lakes restoration effort, and pro- 
duction of 1 million threatened and endan- 
gered fish species. 


Historical declines in the recreational and 
tribal fisheries of the Great Lakes are being 
reversed through cooperative ventures by 
Federal, State, tribal, provincial, and private 
partners. In an effort to restore naturally re- 
producing lake trout in all of the Great Lakes 
as part of the Great Lakes Fish and Wildlife 
Restoration Act, an aggressive stocking pro- 
gram has been combined with efforts to con- 
trol the sea lamprey, improve water quality, 
and regulate harvest. Over the past 10 years, 
national fish hatcheries have stocked over 65 
million lake trout eggs, fry, and juveniles into 
the Great Lakes. Ongoing studies by fishery 
resource offices to determine survival and 
growth of hatchery produced lake trout and 
to identify spawning habitat are a critical com- 


ponent of this restoration effort. These efforts 
have resulted in the restoration of Lake Supe- 
rior lake trout. In FY 1996, the Service dis- 
continued stocking lake trout into Lake Su- 
perior and will now increase its efforts on 
the other Great Lakes. 


To foster successful management of the 
Nation’s fishery resources, the Service contin- 
ues to focus on the scientific management of 
fish stocks and aquatic communities. The 
Fisheries program displayed resourcefulness 
and commitment as it stepped forward in FY 
1996 to lead in combating whirling disease in 
populations of wild fish. Faced with large 
reductions in the rainbow trout populations 
of the Madison River in Montana and else- 
where in Montana and Colorado, the Fisher- 
ies program intensified its support in three 
areas. First, the program made additional 
personnel available to work on various as- 
pects of the whirling disease problem. Sec- 
ond, the Bozeman Fish Technology Center in- 
tensified its diagnostic services and played a 
pivotal role in examining fish taken from the 
wild. Third, the Technology Center and other 
Fisheries personnel in the Regional and Cen- 
tral Offices played important roles in work- 
ing with scientists at Montana State Univer- 
sity, University of California at Davis, Na- 
tional Biological Service, the States of Mon- 
tana and Colorado, and elsewhere in identi- 
fying research priorities and building a cohe- 
sive approach to combating whirling disease. 


A key component of the Fisheries program is 
the prevention and control of nonindigenous 
aquatic nuisance species. Aquatic nuisance 
species from around the world have infested 
North American waters in the absence of natu- 
ral predators, parasites, pathogens and com- 
petitors that would normally keep their num- 
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bers in check. Under the right conditions, non- 
native populations can dramatically increase, 
displacing native species, reducing 
biodiversity and limiting water-use activities. 
Once established, this form of biological pol- 
lution is difficult to manage and nearly im- 
possible to eliminate, creating a costly burden 
for current and future generations. The 
Nonindigenous Aquatic Nuisance Prevention 
and Control Act of 1990 was reauthorized in 
the closing minutes of the 104th Congress. The 
reauthorized Act, National Invasive Species 
Act of 1996, brings into focus the spreading 
National concern for the adverse impacts 
nonindigenous species are having on the 
Nation’s economy and biotic diversity. Man- 
datory ballast water requirements for the 
Great Lakes are in place and the new legisla- 
tion brings voluntary ballast water guidelines 
to virtually all other waters of the United 
States. Two operational control programs, 
eurasian ruffe and brown tree snake, were 
approved and are being implemented. The 
round goby is poised to enter the inland wa- 
ters of the U.S. via the Chicago Ship And Sani- 
tary Canal. Multiple agencies are working to 
establish some form of a ‘dispersal barrier’ to 
limit or reduce the probability of the species 
reaching the Mississippi River. 
Nonindigenous species are increasingly being 
recognized by the States as significant prob- 
lem species. The Aquatic Nuisance Species 
Task Force has approved two State Compre- 
hensive Aquatic Nuisance Species Plans for 
the control and management of invasive spe- 
cies and several additional States are in the 
process of developing plans. Ongoing edu- 
cation and awareness programs, designed to 
report on nonindigenous species problems 
and issues, are key elements in the preven- 
tion and control of aquatic nuisance species. 
The Service is also involved in the manage- 
ment and control of numerous terrestrial and 
aquatic invasive plant species. 


Managing Marine Mammals 
Through International Cooperation 


The Service has responsibility under the Ma- 
rine Mammal Protection Act to manage cer- 
tain species of marine mammals. Primary 
objectives are to maintain populations at, or 
return them to, optimum sustainable popula- 
tion levels, and to maintain the ecosystems 
upon which these species depend. The Fish- 
eries Program works closely with the Alaska 
Marine Mammals Management Office with 
respect to polar bears, walrus, and sea otters. 
Accomplishments during FY 1996 include 
development of a draft bilateral agreement 
between the U.S. and Russia for the conser- 
vation and management of the shared 
Chuckchi Sea polar bear population. Addi- 
tionally, cooperative projects were developed 
with nativ 2 Alaskans for the conservation and 
management of Pacific walrus. Monitoring 
the spring hunt and enumerating walrus at 
haul-out sites within the Bristol Bay ecosys- 
tem are examples of a cooperative approach 
to walrus management. The Fisheries pro- 
gram coordinated with Ecological Services on 
recovery efforts for threatened California sea 
otters and endangered West Indian manatees. 
Additionally, the Service played an important 
role in the determination of manatee mortali- 
ties off the coast of Florida in the summer of 
FY 1996. 


International 
Treaties - An 
Integral Tool in 
Wildlife 


Conservation 





The Service’s International Affairs program 
oversees the implementation of international 
treaties that encourage the conservation of 
wildlife species and their habitats. Foremost 
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among these treaties is the Convention on In- 


Upon lifting the certification, the Secretary 


ternational Trade in Endangered Species of observed, 


Wild Flora and Fauna, which is referred to as 
CITES. In its preamble, CITES recognizes... 


that wild fauna and flora in their many 
and beautiful and varied forms are an 
irreplaceable part of the natural sys- 
tems of the earth...[and]...that interna- 
tional cooperation is essential for 
[their] protection. . . against over-ex- 
ploitation through international trade. 


The work of the Service under CITES is far 
reaching in its efforts to balance conservation 
of the “many and beautiful and varied forms” 
of wildlife with its commitment to sustainable 
trade. In 1996, the Service served as ambas- 
sador, providing wildlife conservation train- 
ing and consultation to Mexico, South Africa, 
Zimbabwe, Russia and Taiwan. It also repre- 
sented the United States, providing critical 
leadership at major CITES-related technical 
and policy-making meetings in Europe. 


The International Affairs Program, in work- 
ing with other countries, ensures that trade 
practices do not undermine the effectiveness 
of CITES. A good example of this occurred 
during 1996, when Secretary of the Interior 
Bruce Babbitt officially lifted the certification 
of Taiwan. The certification was imposed in 
1993 under the Pelly Amendment to the 
Fisherman’s Protective Act of 1967 following 
a determination that Taiwan’s trade in rhino 
horn, as well as tiger parts and products had 
caused harm to the conservation efforts by the 
international community to protect these spe- 
cies. The certification triggered the imposi- 
tion of trade sanctions against Taiwan. 


We have achieved the outcome we had 
hoped in 1994 when President 
Clinton, for the first time in history, 
imposed trade sanctions on Taiwan. 
These actions have proven effective, 
and we can now welcome Taiwan into 
the world community of those fight- 
ing to halt illegal trade in rhino and 
tiger parts. 





Indian Rhino 


FWS photo 


International Af- 
fairs continues ef- 
forts, through the 
Pelly Amendment, 
to ensure that other 
countries are not 
undermining the 
nga iger effectiveness of 

— CITES and to facili- 
tate global conservation of endangered spe- 
cies. 





Another important treaty ihat the Service 
plays a crucial role in implementing is The 
Ramsar Convention on Wetlands of Interna- 
tional Importance. This agreement strives to 
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bring the Nations of the world together for 
the common goal of protecting a network of 
wetland habitats for the benefit of migratory 
birds, fisheries, and other wetlands-dependent 
species. During FY 1996, the Service led the 
U.S. delegation to the 6th Ramsar Conference 
of the Parties in Australia and worked closely 
with our partner organizations--including the 
International Association of Fish and Wildlife 
Agencies, the States, and many non-govern- 
mental organizations--in international wet- 
lands conservation programs. The Cache 
River-Cypress Creek Wetlands in Southern 
Illinois was formally dedicated by the Service, 
the Ramsar Secretary General, and the Illinois 
Department of Natural Resources as the 15th 
U.S. Ramsar wetlands site. In Texas, the Ser- 
vice worked closely with the Caddo Lake In- 
stitute to assist in development of a Ramsar 
wetlands training center and a host of educa- 
tional programs. Also, in the Connecticut 
River Valley, the Service worked with the State 
Department of Environmental Protection and 
local townships to make that Ramsar site a 
model for Federal-State-local cooperation. 


International Partnerships with 
other Countries 


Russia, China, India, Latin America, Southern 
Africa -- the influence of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service stretches around the world through 
programs administered by the Service. 


In 1996, the Service continued partnership 
activities with Russia and China, powers 
whose participation in international conser- 
vation efforts is critical. The Service cooper- 
ated with Russian wildlife management agen- 
cies, the State of Alaska, Native groups and 
the U.S. Department of State in developing a 
joint management plan for the polar bear 
population shared by the U.S. and Russia in 
the Bering and Chuckchi Seas region. The 
Service also participated in the Partnership for 


Biodiversity, providing technical assistance to 
Russian law enforcement rangers responsible 
for protecting Siberian tigers. In China, the 
Service provided technological and manage- 
ment guidance to help conserve that Nation’s 
shad and sturgeon resources in the Yangtze 
River. 


For almost 20 years, the Service has collabo- 
rated with select Indian institutions to enhance 
India’s capacity to manage and research its 
diverse biological resources. In FY 1996, eight 
ongoing multi-year ecological projects were 
continued inv ‘ving research training, educa- 
tion and institution building (endangered 
grasslands, endangered giant squirrel, Sibe- 
rian ibex, endangered storks and many more) 
as well as assistance to the Wildlife Institute 
of India. Also, two new multi-year projects 
with Indian organizations on birds of prey and 
hillstream fisheries have been initiated. A 
similar but smaller program with Pakistan 
allowed for continuation of ongoing activities 
on small mammals, cranes and wetlands, and 
community-based environmental education. 


Successful conservation often depends on the 
value local communities place on their re- 
sources. To help ensure the continuance of 
monarch butterflies, which migrate from the 
northern U.S. and Canada to Mexico each fall, 
the Service has funded a project with Mexico 
to help instruct local communities on such 
topics as ecotourism, soil and water conser- 
vation, trout production and agroforestry. 
Currently, only a few communities around 
butterfly sites profit from ecotourism; the oth- 
ers have just begun to look at ways to protect 
their local environment while profiting from 
ecotourism and related ways of generating 
income. Interest in the monarch butterflies has 
grown to the point where the Service is now 
planning to co-host a trinational conference 
on monarch conservation. 
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In Africa, U.S. grants also sup- 
port African elephant popula- 
tions. Among the distributed 
grants in FY 1996 was one fund- 
ing the study of a remnant el- 
ephant population in East Africa 
on the border between Eitrea and 
Ethopia. Researchers expected 
to find this area decimated by the 
civil strife in Eitrea. Instead, ap- 
proximately 70 elephants had 
reclaimed their territory. Eitrea 
and Ethopia now have a written 
commitment for joint coopera- 
tion between their two countries 
on natural resource issues. 


In Senegal, at remote Niokola Koba Preserve, 
the western-most population of elephants in 
Africa is thriving, thanks in part to another 
African Elephant Conservation Act grant. 
From an all-time low of 28 in 1992, the popu- 
lation has increased to 40 individuals. Re- 
cently, the deputy director of the Senegal Na- 
tional Parks Service chanced across a group 
of four female elephants walking along a road 
in the park. This event was of singular im- 
portance because, due to extreme poaching 
pressure, elephants had avoided humans since 
the 1980s, hiding in the most secluded parts 
of the park and remaining very still during 
the daylight hours. They emerged only after 
dark for water, and then they might cross 
roads but never follow them. The presence of 
these elephants in daylight along the highway 
and the fact that they did not flee from hu- 
mans attested to the reduction of poaching 
pressure on this recovering population. 


Enforcing the Nation’s Wildlife 
Laws and International Treaties 


The Service enforces Federal wildlife laws that 
protect endangered species, migratory birds, 


African Elephant 
FWS photo 


certain marine mammals and fisheries, and 
carries out U.S. enforcement obligations un- 
der international agreements. A nationwide 
network of about 250 special agents and 85 
wildlife inspectors help enforce wildlife laws 
and treaty obligations. Special agents investi- 
gate cases ranging from individual migratory 
bird hunting violations to large-scale poach- 
ing and commercial trade in protected wild- 
life. 


Wildlife inspectors stationed at the Nation’s 
major ports of entry check the legality of docu- 
ments and permits and inspect shipments of 
live animals and wildlife products to ensure 
that protected species are not imported or ex- 
ported illegally. 


The Service’s Division of Law Enforcement 
has traditionally worked in partnership with 
State conservation agencies, tribal govern- 
ments, other Federal agencies, and non-gov- 
ernment organizations to fortify enforcement 
of wildlife conservation laws. As we enter the 
21st Century, and trust species come under 
increasing pressure from human activities, it 
is essential that the Service continue to 
broaden and strengthen these partnerships. 
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The general public also has significant poten- 
tial to assist in uncovering wildlife crime and 
in supporting Service wildlife conservation 
goals. To in: 2ase public knowledge of wild- 
life conservation laws, the Division of Law 
Enforcement maintains displays at airports; 
donates forfeited property to schools, muse- 
ums, and conservation organizations for edu- 
cational purposes; develops brochures and 
fact sheets; and works with the media in press 
and television coverage of the Service’s en- 
forcement efforts. 


The complexity of law enforcement investi- 
gations has changed through the years from 
primarily petty offenses to felony violations 
involving illegal trafficking in wildlife, both 
within the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. In FY 1996, there were two significant 
cases that illustrate the Service's role in pro- 
tecting foreign wildlife species that enter into 
interstate and international commerce that are 
protected by treaty or otherwise under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction: 


Spanning several continents, Operation Ren- 
egade was an intensive 3-year undercover in- 
vestigation into the highly profitable illicit 
trade in exotic wild birds. During the investi- 
gation, the Service’s Special Agents docu- 
mented elaborate schemes designed to dis- 
guise the native origins of large quantities of 
parrots worth millions of dollars. This laun- 
dering involved smuggling birds out of many 
African nations where they are protected and 
into other African countries where they were 
given false documentation. These countries 
then exported them to the United States, the 
world’s largest importer of wild-caught birds. 
The investigation also revealed that rare and 
valuable native Australian cockatoos were 
smuggled into New Zealand, falsely docu- 
mented as captive-bred wildlife, and then ex- 


ported to the United States and other coun- 
tries. Agents also encountered a flourishing 
market in fertile psittacine (parrot) eggs and 
extensive smuggling between the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand. To date, 
40 of 44 individuals charged have been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted resulting in fines and res- 
titution totaling over $170,000, prison time 
totaling 460 months, and 480 months of pro- 
bation time. The remaining four are awaiting 
trial and sentencing. 


A Florida importer was convicted by a Fed- 
eral jury on five counts of an indictment charg- 
ing him with conspiracy to smuggle over one 
hundred Peruvian Red tail boa constrictors 
into Miami International Airport in violation 
of the Endangered Species Act. The individual 
had also been charged with two counts of 
smuggling boa constrictors and two counts of 
receipt, sale and facilitating the transportation 
of smuggled boa constrictors in violation of 
smuggling statutes. According to the evidence 
presented at trial, between February and No- 
vember 1993, the defendant conspired to 
smuggle approximately 110 Red tail boa con- 
strictors, one Rainbow boa constrictor and 
three Green anacondas from Peru in violation 
of the Endangered Species Act. Because of its 
distinctive red coloring and because of its rela- 
tive rarity due to the fact that Peru does not 
allow its export, the Peruvian Xed tail boa 
commands a much higher price than the com- 
mon boa constrictor in the U.S. pet market. 
In 1993, a healthy Peruvian Red tail boa con- 
strictor would sell for between $200 and $300 
on the wholesale market, bringing the total 
wholesale value of the smuggled wildlife in 
this case to $22,000 to $33,000. The retail value 
would have been significantly higher. The 
defendant faces a maximum penalty of 5 years 
in jail and up to $250,000 in fines on each of 
the 5 counts when sentenced. 
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In addition to 
law enforce- 
ment efforts 
described 
above, the 
u Refuge Sys- 
tem main- 
tains a staff of 
640 Refuge 
Officers who 
concentrate their work on protecting fish and 
wildlife on refuges and ensuring that refuge 
visitors have a safe and enjoyable experience. 





"Patrolling Refuge Boundaries" 
FWS photo by Steve Hillebrand 


Communicating to our Partners 


The efforts to reach out and form new part- 
nerships are dependent upon the Service's 
ability to communicate with a diverse audi- 
ence that includes farmers and ranchers, State 
and Federal agencies, Native American tribes, 
corporations, conservauion groups, and citi- 
zen volunteers. The Service’s External Affairs 
organization plays a key role in shaping and 
delivering the Service’s message and keeping 
the Service and its partners informed of sig- 
nificant events. External Affairs encompasses 
congressional relations, public information 
programs, the administration of Federal aid 
to States, and managing the annual Duck 
Stamp Contest and Duck Stamp sales. 


During FY 1996, the Service’s External Affairs 
program was called upon to meet the chal- 
lenges posed by the highly publicized Con- 
gressional debate on reauthorization of the En- 
dangered Species Act. External Affairs was 
responsible for meeting the need for public 
awareness by organizing press briefings, press 
conferences, press releases, and fact sheets. 
Other program-related public information 
materials were expanded to meet the grow- 
ing volume of information requests. 


The Service also launched a major public 
awareness campaign for the Service’s Clean 
Vessel Act program. The information cam- 
paign debuted at the Miami Boat Show and 
continued at venues, such ac the American 
Marine Trade Fair and the Olympics. The 
Schooner America has entered into a partner- 
ship agreement with the Service to spread the 
Clean Vessel Act message. 


The Service increased its outreach presence on 
the Internet by establishing a list server that 
will distribute news releases to reporters, con- 
servation groups, academics, and members of 
the general public using electronic mail. To 
subscribe to this information outlet, send an 
e-mail to majordomo@www.fws.gov. In the 
body of the message type “subscribe FWS- 
news.” . 


Assisting State Conservation Efforts 


Two laws administered by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service — the Federal Aid in Wildlife Res- 





FWS drawing by Robert Savannah 


toration Act and the Federal Aid in Sport Fish- 
eries Restoration Act — have created some of 
the most successful programs in the history 
of fish and wildlife conservation. These Acts 


are administered by the Office of Federal Aid. 























The Federal Aid in Sport Fish Restoration Act 
of 1950, as amended, authorizes a grant pro- 
gram with State fish and wildlife agencies for 
sport fish management, boating access, and 
aquatic education projects. Revenues depos- 
ited into the account are from excise taxes cn 
fishing equipment, fish finders, motorboat 
fuels, small engine fuels, import duties and 
interest. The Service is authorized to deduct 
up to 6 percent of the amount available for 
administrative costs. The remainder is appor- 
tioned to the States by a formula based on area 
and fishing license holders of each State. 
Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Northern Mariana Islands and 
the District of Columbia are allocated fixed 
percentages of the total amount apportioned. 
In FY 1996, $197,136,893 was apportioned to 
States and other eligible areas. A detailed list 
of how these funds were apportioned by State 
and territory is available on page 75 in the 
Supplemental Information section. 


The Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act 
of 1937 also authorizes a grant program with 
State fish and wildlife agencies for restoration 
of wild birds and mammals and to acquire, 
develop and manage their habitats, for the 
education of hunters, and development and 
management of shooting ranges. Revenues 
are derived from excise taxes on firearms, 
shells and cartridges, pistols and revolvers, 
and bows and arrows. The Service is autho- 
rized to deduct up to 8 percent of the amount 
available for administrative costs while the 
remainder is apportioned to the States by a 
formula based on area and hunting license 
holders of each State. Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the 
Northern Mariana Islands are allocated fixed 
percentages of the total amount apportioned. 
In FY 1996, $202,377,513 was apportioned to 
the States and other eligible areas. A detailed 
list of how these funds were apportioned by 


State and territory is available on page 76 in 
the Supplemental Information section. 


Through the taxes paid on hunting and fish- 
ing equipment, American sportsmen and 
women have provided more than $2 billion 
for these conservation programs since they 
first began. 


Responsive and Cost Effective 
Support Services 


The Service’s administrative management 
support organization delivers management, 
administrative and technical tools to the natu- 
ral resource programs in a cost effective and 
efficient manner. As the Service moves for- 
ward towards the next millennium, it is faced 
with many challenges in the conservation and 
management of the Nation’s fish and wildlife 
resources. The Service will have to face these 
challenges with a smaller work force and with 
fewer budgetary resources. As a result, the 
Service is developing better ways to provide 
support services at less cost. To accomplish 
this, the support organization will continue 
to streamline organizationally and reengineer 
processes by finding new ways to utilize tech- 
nology and automation. 


In the pursuit of providing better service at 
less cost, there were several key accomplish- 
ments in FY 1996. The Service has signifi- 
cantly reengineered its financial processes by 
using the :atest technologies. These innova- 
tions have enabled the Finance Center to 
streamline its vendor and travel payments 
sections resulting in a substantial budgetary 
savings of nearly $600,000. The principal in- 
novations include designing and fully imple- 
menting the use of the ATM feature of the 
American Express card for cash advances and 
expanded the Remote Data Entry (RDE) of 
obligations and payments under $5,000 to all 
of its eight Regions. 
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In the budget formulation and execution 
arena, the Service has achieved over $22.6 
million in streamlining reductions and shifted 
$10.9 million and 300 FTE from Headquarters 
to the field since FY 1993. 


The Service continued taking advantage of 
automated systems in FY 1996 by continuing 
its implementation of the Federal Personnel 
Payroll System (FPPS), an automated system 
that allows offices and/or employees to di- 
rectly prepare and submit personnel docu- 
ments to their Regional personnel division, 
thereby reducing paperwork and the time re- 
quired to effect personnel actions. 


The Service’s procurement managers have 
worked to decentralize the procurement pro- 
cess by training resource program personnel 
on approving invoices and using the VISA 
purchase card. 


In the area of economic analysis, the Service 
successfully led the inter-organizational effort 
to develop social impact assessment guide- 
lines and principles now widely accepted and 
used at all levels of Government. The Divi- 
sion also developed a handbook on the eco- 
nomic methodologies used in determining 
natural resource damage estimates and resto- 
ration costs, including distribution of the 
handbook to the field. 


The Service’s Division of Engineering pro- 
vides state-of-the-art engineering, design, con- 
tracting and construction management exper- 
tise and leadership. The Service Engineering 
Center provided planning, design, and con- 
struction management services for over 50 
separate major construction projects valued 
at over $220 million. Notable recent examples 
include the $132 million state-of-the-art Na- 
tional Education and Training Center, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia; the $8 million 
Mora National Fish Hatchery and Technology 
Center, Mora, New Mexico; and the $27 mil- 


lion Prairie Learning Center, Walnut Creek 
National Wildlife Refuge, Prairie City, lowa. 


The Engineering Division completed compre- 
hensive safety evaluations of over 150 Service 
dams and conducted the first Servicewide in- 
ventory and inspection of vehicular bridges. 


The Service’s training and education activi- 
ties are based at the National Education and 
Training Center, which is currently under con- 
struction in Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 
The new facility will open in the summer of 
1997. The NETC will serve as the national 
center for training of fish and wildlife conser- 
vation and resource management profession- 
als. Students from government, private non- 
profit, and corporate entities will come to learn 
new technical and leadership skills, break 
down barriers, and find innovative solutions 
to resource problems based on common 
ground and mutual interest. These same part- 
ners will work to develop environmental edu- 
cation and outreach programs designed to 
reach out to the public as partners in resource 
conservation. 


In FY 1996, the NETC presented approxi- 
mately 180 courses to 3,800 participants. 
Courses are currently presented in locations 
across the country. The NETC continues to 
develop new courses and update existing 
courses to ensure content is both timely and 
relevant to organizational and employee 
needs. In addition to courses, the NET — train- 
ing material production unit worked with 
various Service partners to produce several 
training videotapes on both technical and ad- 
ministrative training topics. fe NETC Edu- 
cation Outreach Division presented a number 
of model education programs in 1996. These 
included distance learning, teacher training, 
and school curricula on topics such as migra- 
tory birds, biodiversity, and endangered spe- 
cies. 
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is STEWARDSHIP LAND 
U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
ANNUAL STEWARDSHIP INFORMATION 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1996 AND 1995 
(ACRES IN THOUSANDS) 












































1996 ee 1995 
, SITES ACRES SITES ACRES 

National Wildlife Refuge System: 

National Wildlife Refuges 509 88 533 508 - 88,413 

Coordination Areas 50 208 50 209 

Waierfowl Production Areas 193 682 186 663 

Total, National Wildlife Refuge System 752 89,423 744 89 285 
Other Land Uses: 

Wildlife Research Centers 6 1 6 1 

Fisheries Research Centers 17 2 17 2 

National Fish Hatcheries 69 16 82 16 

Total, Other Land Uses 92 19 105 19 
Total 844 89 442 849 89 304 














1 The National Wildlife Refuge System consists of all lands, waters, and interests therein administered by the Service for the protection 
and conservation of fish and wildlife, including those that are threatoned with extinction. 


2 Coordination areas are those areas administered as part of the National Refuge System and managed by the States under 
cooperative agreements between the Service and one or more State fish and wildlife agency. 


3 Waterfowl Production Areas are any wetland or pothole areas acquired by the Service pursuant to the Migratory Bird 
Hunting and Conservation Stamp Act or other statutory authority and administered as part of the National Wildlife Refuge System. 


4 Included within the balances are acreages which potentially could be transferred to the U.S. Geological Survey, 
a component of the Department of the Interior. 
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FY96 NATIONAL COASTAL WETLANDS CONSERVATION GRANTS ADMINISTERED 
BY ECOLOGICAL SERVICES AND FUNDED BY THE COASTAL WETLANDS PLANN! 5 PROTECTION, 
AND RESTORATION ACT OF 1990 
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a ———————————————————— —_— 
Project Name State Federal Share State Share Total Cost Acres 
South San Francisco Bay Restoration CA 495,000 497,000 992,000 800 
Blind Creek Park Acquisiton FL 1,530,000 7,470,000 9,000,000 413 
Sarasota bay Restoration FL 400,000 400,000 800,000 85 
Cape Romano Acquisition FL 1,047,000 2,570,000 3,617,000 377 
Maddie Cove Park Acquisition FL 520,000 519,725 1,039,725 201 
Pouhala Marsh Restoration Hi 260,000 447,000 707,000 38 
Governor Drummer Academy Acquisition MA 600,000 615,000 1,215,000 240 
Hog Island Acquisition ME 143,000 197,000 340,900 30 
Kitty Haw k Woods Acquisition NC 694,711 500,000 1,194,711 142 
Titon Point Acquisition NJ 275,000 275,000 550,000 220 
Sag Harbor Cove Restoration NY 27,000 9,000 36,000 5 
Cape Charles industrial Park Acquisiton VA 798,000 275,000 1,073,000 111 
Dabob Bay Acquisiton WA 150,000 150,000 300,000 47 
Baileys Harbor State Natural Area Land Acquisiton WI 1,100,000 600,000 1,700,000 300 
Number of Projects: 14 Total: 8,039,711 14,524 725 22,564 436 3,009 
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U.S. WETLANDS CONSERVATION PROJECTS 


FUNDED IN PART BY THE NORTH AMERICAN WETLANDS CONSERVATION FUND 


FISCAL YEAR 1996 





















































































































































GRANT TOTAL TOTAL TOTAL 

PROJECT NAME STATE JV REQUEST | PARTNERS COST ACRES 

LLENS POND I MA AC 495.000 1,028,000 1.523.000 232 
IARIKARA WETLAND SD PP 93.500 124,125 217.625 245 
Seas BAY ESTUARY NH AC §11.250 576.625 1,087,875 535 
REEN RIVER WETLANDS wy IW 109,162 180,788 289.950 3,945 
HERON LAKE PHASE III MN PP 1.230.000 1,865,028 3,095 028 1,850 
CLARK SALYER WETLAND ND PP 873,500 112,830 986 330 4.341 
ISSISSIPPI DELTA II MS LMV 239.000 432,200 671,200 21,500 
OSQUITO CREEK/GRAND RIVER OH LGL-SLB 170.000 180,000 350.000 850 
ORTH DAKOTA DRIFT PRAI. IE WETLAND ND PP 941.635 941,845 1,883,480 24.472 
PERRY CONSERVATION AREA MO 90.000 222,000 312,000 1,257 
ROCK RIVER WATERSHED wi UMR-GL 460,000 1.044.341 1.504.341 2.025 
SCHUYLKILL RIVER PA AC 290.000 533,518 823.518 135 
SENSIBA WILDLIFE AREA wi UMR-GL 69,000 70,000 139,000 450 
SHERBURNE WMA LA LMV 426.300 459.604 885.904 2,094 
SODHOUSE MARSH OR IW 60,000 90,000 150,000 500 
ISOUTHEAST WISCONSIN COASTAL HABITAT wi UMR-GL 1.163.000 2,347,500 3,510,500 7,122 
ISOUTHERN LAKE MICHIGAN COASTAL WETLANDS IN UMR-GL 400.000 1,210,000 1.610.000 1.149 
SOUTHWEST INDIANA FOUR RIVERS IN LMV 800.000 2.241.100 3,041,100 3,503 
SWAN LAKE Ill MN PP 303,000 458,260 761,260 400 
YCAN MARSH OR IW 370,000 1,010,029 1,380,029 24.065 
HOUSAND SPRINGS/CHILLY SLOUGH YEAR 4 & 5 ID IW 254.000 618,100 872.100 640 
IW ETLANDS ENH/REST & REFORESTATION ON PVT AR.MS.LA LMV 254.760 642.114 896.874 18,000 
IW OLF RIVER TN LMV 732.700 3,455,100 4,187,800 4,067 
IG BRANCH MARSH LA GC 850,000 5.855.000 6,705,000 4,196 
IOLOGICAL CONTROL OF PURPLE LOOSESTRIFE 25 STATES AC .UMR-GL.PP.LGL.C VPC 169 900 151,255 251.255 1,250 
HESTER RIVER MD AC 1,337,000 1,614,100 2,951,100 530 
ICOSUMNES RIVER, VALENSIN RANCH CA CV 1,000,000 11,000,000 12,000,000 4,356 
RASSLANDS ECOLOGICAL AREA ENH/REST CA CV 1,434,174 2,794,591 4.228.765 30,883 
ERRY MEETING BAY ME AC 700.000 832,500 1,532,500 1,093 
ISSISSIPP1 ALLUVIAL VALLEY TN.IL.AR.MS.LA |LMV 1.500.000 2.441.660 3.941.660 13,907 
-45 SCENIC ESTUARIAL CORRIDOR TX GC 400.000 775,350 1,175,350 876 
INNESOTA RIVER WATERSHED III MN PP 1,089,900 3,303,960 4,393,860 6,813 
INUMBER OF PROJECTS: 32 $18.746.881 $48.611.523 | $67,558,404 | 187,281 





JV Legend 

AC -Atlantic Coast 

CV-Central Valley 

GC -Gulf Coast 

LGL-SLB-Lower Great Lakes/St. Lawrence Basin 
LM V-Lower Mississippi V alley 

PC -Pacific Coast 

PP-Prairie Pothole 

RB-Rainwater Basin 

UMR-Upper Mississippi River 









































































































































— —_ 
CANADIAN WETLANDS CONSERVATION PROJECTS 
FUNDED IN PART BY THE NORTH AMERICAN WETLANDS CONSERVATION FUND 
FISCAL YEAR 1996 

GRANT | TOTAL TOTAL | TOTAL 

PROJECT NAME PROVINCE REQUEST |PARTNER COST ACRES 

ALBERTA HABITAT ALBERTA 1,524,750} 1,910,250 3,435,000] 17,987 
ICLAYBELT ONTARIO 58,500 186,000 244,500 1,120} 
ICOASTAL & INLAND FRESHWATER WETLANDS NEWFOUNDLAND 25,000 137,000 162,000 2,241] 
ICOASTAL & INLAND FRESHWATER WETLANDS NEWFOUNDLAND 24,000 79,500 103,500 2,241] 
ICONSERVATION OF WETLANDS & ASSOCIATED UP _ |B.C. 297,000 691,000 988,000] 6,364] 
IGREAT LAKES - ST. LAWRENCE ONTARIO 287,250] 1,948,500 2,235,750 3,360] 
IMANITOBA PRAIRIE PARKLAND MANITOBA 762,000 807,000 1,569,000 4.850} 
INEW BRUNSWICK WETLANDS CONSERVATION NEW BRUNSWICK 84,000 213,750 297,750 1,233 
INOVA SCOTIA COASTAL & INLAND NOVA SCOTIA 60,750 168,750 229,500 703 
|PEI STEWARDSHIP & SECUREMENT PEI 42,000} 89,250 131,250] 2,067 
IQUEBEC - ST. LAWRENCE QUEBEC 210,375 433,125 643,500] 1,536 
SASKATCHEWAN HABITAT SASKATCHEWAN 1,412,250] 1,506,000 2,918,250] 353,749} 
WETLAND SECUREMENT GREAT LAKES -ST.LAW —JONTARIO 75,000 384,825 459,825 800} 
ADOPT A POTHOLE MANITOBA 114,000 114,000 228,000 5,330} 
ALBERTA HABITAT ALBERTA 1,651,500] 2,202,000 3,853,500} 22,031] 
ICLAY BELT ONTARIO 44,250 66,750 i 11,000 1,800} 
ICOASTAL & INLAND FRESHWATER WETLANDS NEWFOUNDLAND 23,400} 119,400 142,800 1,243} 
CONSERVATION OF WETLANDS & ASSOCIATED UP | BC 321,697] 1,041,697 1,363,394 1,650} 
IGREAT LAKES - ST. LAWRENCE ONTARIO 336,750] 1,188,000 1,524,750 8,385} 
IMANITOBA PRAIRIE PARKLAND MANITOBA 711,000 760,500 1,471,500 5,250} 
INEW BRUNSWICK WETLANDS CONSERVATION NEW BRUNSWICK 100,500 210,000 310,500 942] 
INOVA SCOTIA COASTAL & INLAND NOVA SCOTIA 61,500 153,000 214,500 550} 
IPRINCE EDWARD ISLAND ENHANCEMENT & PROTE {PEI 42,750 99,750 142,500 842} 
IQUEBEC - ST. LAWRENCE QUEBEC 228,000 442,500 670,500} 850} 
ISASKATCHEWAN HABITAT SASKATCHEWAN 1,651,500} 1,753,500 3,405,000 8,300} 
iSASKATCHEWAN PRAIRIE SHORES PROJECT SASKATCHEWAN 112,500 461,250 573,750} 15,960} 
{WETLANDS SECUREMENT GREAT LAKES - ST. LA ONTARIO 75,000 232,500 307,500 320} 
L _| 
INUMBER OF PROJECTS: 27 $10,337,222 | $17,399,797 | $27,737,019 | 471,704] 
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MEXICAN WETLANDS CONSERVATION PROJECTS 
FUNDED IN PART BY THE NORTH AMERICAN WETLANDS CONSERVATION FUND 
FISCAL YEAR 1996 





GRANT | TOTAL TOTAL TOTAL 


PROJECT NAME LOCATION REQUEST | PARTNERS} COST ACRES 





































































‘ARBONERA'S SANDBAR RESTORATION YUCATAN 77,208 77,208 154,416 20,000 
COMMUNAL TREE NURSERIES IN SOUTHERN PANT — |TABASCO 10,467 10,467 20,934 747,684] 
ICONSERVATION & MANAGEMENT OF CARIBBEAN F- |YUCATAN 62,289 62,289 124,578 2,000,000} 
IENVIRONMENTAL MONITORING SYSTEM & BIODIV |YUCATAN 133,516 133,821 267,337 2,000,000} 

FIELD STATION FOR MGNT & MONITORING OF C SONORA 93,217 138,529 231,746 2,308,847} 
NATURE GUIDES & ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATORS,  |BAJA, CA. 44,000 52,500 96,500 815,000} 
STRATEGIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENVIRO TABASCO 55,048 63,433 118,481 747,684] 
STUDIES FOR INITIATION OF INTEGRATED CON CHIHUAHUA 59,540 61,023 120,563 29,000} 
ANALYSIS & MONITORING OF QUALITY OF WATE NAYARIT 75,023 114,881 189,904 25,000} 

ONSERV ATION OF WETLANDS OF SO. COAST OF SONORA 96,993 157,600 254,593 118,000] 
IBASIC MANAGEMENT ACTIONS IN TIBURON & SA 12,300 0 12,300 O} 
IDEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL MONITORING BAJA, CA. 25,000 11,440 36,440 Oo} 
JESTABLISHMENT & HOLISTIC MANAGEMENT OF P NAYARIT 133,320 0 133,320 oO} 
|RESTORATION OF COASTAL WETLANDS AT SISAL YUCATAN §2,572 0 §2,572 Of 
|WETLAND & FOREST HABITAT RESTORATION & S GUANAJUATO 71,777 0 71,777 Of 
| 
INUMBER OF PROJECTS: 15 $1,002,270 $1,885,461 



































FINAL APPORTIONMENT OF FEDERAL AID IN SPORT FISH 


RES "ORATION FUNDS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1996 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
PUERTO RICO 
GUAM 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
N. MARIANA ISLANDS 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


TOTAL 


$ 


2,969,527 
9,856,845 
4,153,749 
3,201,326 
9,856. 445 
5,011,592 
1,971,369 
1,971,369 
5,114,792 
3,646,275 
1,971,369 
3,446,744 
4,055,769 
3,042,441 
2,448,876 
2,953,647 
2,911,492 
3,310,821 
1,971,369 
2,136,313 
1,971,369 
7,363,431 
7,173,921 
2,654,818 
4,841,845 
4,663,188 
2,474,115 
3,021,671 
1,971,369 
1,971,369 
3,563,035 
5,041,753 
3,026,314 
1,971,369 
5,060,087 
3,993,858 
4,649 363 
5,179,881 
1,971,369 
2,462,448 
2,381,205 
4,130,647 
9,856,845 
3,649,599 
1,971,369 
3,171,980 
4,152,458 
1,971,369 
6,376,523 
3,188,811 
1,971,369 
657,123 
657,123 
657,123 
657,123 


__657,123 


$ 197,136,893 
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STATE 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NeW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
PUERTO RIC’ 
GUAM 

VIRGIN ISLA «° 
AMERICAN {+ 4054 
N. MARIANA «>! “uNDS 


TOTAL 


FINAL APPORTIONMENT OF FEDERAL AID IN WILDLIFE 


RESTORATION FUNDS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1996 


WILDLIFE 
RESTORATION 


$ 


2,668,067 
8,003,939 
3,762,009 
2,887,459 
5,779,523 
4,106,734 

800,394 

800,394 
2,412,198 
3,204,299 

800,394 
3,321,279 
3,021,216 
2,556,844 
2,563,930 
3,020,879 
2,458,263 
2,523,619 
1,857,401 
1,003,718 

800,394 
7,064,915 
4,914,559 
2,449,420 
3,941,684 
5,034,941 
2,783,542 
3,031,044 

800,394 

800,394 
3,603,486 
4,957,286 
3,060,976 
2,316,268 
3,689,539 
3,152,883 
3,934,863 
6,846,535 

800,394 
1,843,229 
2,864,615 
3,996,576 
8,003,939 
2,942,127 

800,394 
2,789,138 
3,049,514 
2,010,766 
5,248,726 
3,126,098 

800,394 

266,798 

266,798 

266,798 

266,798 





$ 160,078,784 


HUNTER 


EDUCATION 


$ 


993,778 
422,987 
901,457 
422,987 
1,268,962 
810,251 
808,461 
422,987 
1,268,962 
1,268,962 
422,987 
422,987 
1,268,962 
1,268,962 
682,939 
422,987 
906,393 
1,037,896 
422,987 
1,175,995 
1,268,962 
1,268,962 
1,076,049 
632,879 
1,258,537 
422,987 
422,987 
422,987 
422,987 
1,268,962 
422,987 
1,268,962 
1,268,962 
422,987 
1,268,962 
773,652 
699,065 
1,268,962 
422,987 
857,549 
422,987 
1,199,536 
1,268,962 
422,987 
422,987 
1,268,962 
1,196,956 
422,987 
1,203,123 
422,987 
0 

70,498 
70,498 
70,498 
70,498 





$ 42,298,729 


$ 


TOTAL 


3,661,845 
8,426,926 
4,663,466 
3,310,446 
7,048,485 
4,916,985 
1,608,855 
1,223,381 
3,681,160 
4,473,261 
1,223,381 
3,744,266 
4,290,178 
3,825,806 
3,246,869 
3,443,866 
3,364,656 
3,561,515 
2,280,388 
2,179,713 
2,069,356 
8,333,877 
5,990,608 
3,082,299 
5,200,221 
5,457,928 
3,206,529 
3,454,031 
1,223,381 
2,069,356 
4,026,473 
6,226,248 
4,329,938 
2,739,255 
4,956,501 
3,926,535 
4,633,928 
8,115,497 
1,223,381 
2,700,778 
3,287,602 
5,196,112 
9,272,901 
3,365,114 
1,223,381 
4,058,100 
4,246,470 
2,433,753 
6,451,849 
3,549,085 
800,394 
337,296 
337,296 
337 296 
337,296 


$ 202,377,513 























US. FISH AND WLDUIFE SERVICE 
SCHEDULE OF BUDGETARY RESOURCES 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1996 AND 1995 


(DOLLARS IN THOUSANDS) 


1996 1995 








BUDGETARY RESOURCES: 


Budget Authority 
Unabligated Balance - Beginning of Period 
Unobligated Balance - Transfers 

Spending Authority From Offsetting Collections 
Dowmerd Adjustments of Prior Year Obligations 


Total Budgetary Resources 


STATUS OF BUDGETARY RESOURCES: 


Obligations Incurred 
Unobligated Balance, Available - End of Period 
Unobligated Balance, Not Available - End of Period 


Total, Status of Budgetary Resources 


OUTLAYS: 


Obligations Incurred 


Less: Spending Authority From Offsetting Collections 
Dow werd Adustments of Prior Year Obligations 


Obligated Balance, Net - Beginning of Period 
Less: Cbligated Balanoe, Nat - End of Period 


Total Qutlays 




















$ 


$ 


$ 


1,302,961 
648,480 
(1,890) 
87,885 
65,385 


(2,798) 





2069 993 





1,567,187 
300,388 
232,418 





2,099,993 


1,567,187 
87,885 
65,385 

608,908 
753,000 





1,264,825 

















Region 1 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
911 N.E. 11th Avenue 

Portland, OR 97232-4181 

(CA, HI, ID, NV, OR, WA, 
PACIFIC ISLANDS) 


Region 2 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
500 Gold Avenue 

P.O. Box 1306 

Albuquerque, NM 87103 

(AZ, NM, OK, TX) 


Region 3 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
One Federal Drive 

Fort Snelling, MN 55111-4056 
(IA, IL, IN, MI, MN, MO, 

OH, WI) 


Region 4 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
1875 Century Boulevard 
Atlanta, GA 30345 

(AL, AR, FL, GA, KY, LA, 

MS, NC, SC, TN, VI) 


Region 5 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
300 Westgate Center Drive 
Hadley, MA 01035-9589 

(CT, DE, MA, MD, ME, NH, 

NJ, NY, PA, RI, VA, WV) 


Region 6 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
P.O. Box 25486 

Denver Federal Center 

Denver, CO 80225 

(CO, KS, MT, ND, NE, SD, 

UT, WY) 


Region 7 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
1011 Tudor Road 

Anchorage, AK 99503 

(AK) 


Headquarters 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
4401 N. Fairfax Drive 
Arlington, VA 22203 




















